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'Foreword ^ 
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evaluati'cn oi post-secondary programs in July 1972, several ^ears after 

* the, tnreei programs in consideration had been established. The charge 
to*' the Center was to develop, irt cooperation with the programs in 
Slew Orle<in>, St* Paul,, and Seattle,' Mechanisms by which to identify 
those components necessary fqr the development and maintenance of success 
tul post-^secondary vocational technical prograiqs for. the hearing impaired 

^students,, " ' n' ' • ^ . > * * - . • 

^'*A special debt of gratittide is owed to the three^progpSfts .f or * 

tl:eir wiMingness to cooperate with an "outside" evaluation team 

rather t1ian follow the more traditional mode' of self-evaluation. We 

iiope that whatever inconvenience the programs may have experienced will 

be compensated for by the^r^sults of "the evaluation* ' 

Tke Qvaiuation was made p,os3lble through the cooperation of two ^ 

federal agencie^^ the Bureau of Education of tbe Handicapped (BEH) and 

Social aad^ehabilitation Services (SRS)* We gratefully acknowledge 

the suppcfrc and! advice of Maxf^ueller of BEH\and Edn\ Adler and Dene i 

' , \ ' ' ' . • 

Re^d of SRS. Of primary importance, of course, has been ,the interest 

and suj/port ofB^yce Williams, Chief of the Depd^tment of Communication 

DisordersVat'JSRS,.-^ It is, safe to say that without^is Ifforts the sub- 

stantdal gains made in vocatiunal tBchnical training 'ifbr the deaf 

would *have B'een of a more liniited nature. ^ ^ ^ ^ / 
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Background 
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.^XHe present; paper reprjesents the third of a' series of six , * 
* • / ♦ 

" mjuographs produced as a result of an eyjiluation of 'three federally 
fimded post^secondary vo.cational technical programs for deaf stu- 
dents. The programs are: » ^ . . , 

1) * Delgado Community College, -New Orleans, Louisiana; ^ ' 

2) Seattle Conmiunity College,* Seattle-, Washington; 

3) ^Technical Vocatipnal Institute, St, Paul, Minnesota, 

Monograph I, P ost SeconUary Programs for the Deaf i Introduction and 
Qyerviev> contains a complete description of the three programs. 
The study was designed with the following objectives: 

(1) To provide developing past-secondary-programs * 
with guideliri^s^ for establishing programs for 
the deaf . - ' ^ 

(2) lo determine'- as .precisely as possible' the nature, ^ 
of the three deraonstration, projects in relat^n tb\ 

,a)^'1\3puXation sei^ved 
. b) Courses, of study offered * 

c) Supportive services provided > j - 

d) Cost of services - / 

^ ' ' I 

(3) To determine the effectiveness of the type of post- 
secondary -pFogramming offered by the three demon- 
stratibn projects in: 

a) Course success . ' 

b) Employment-' success ' 

c) .Attrition • 

d) Comparison of student "knd non-student success 

(A) To consider student characteristics In an attempt 
• to derive implications Cor specific instructional 
- ' vocational procedures. 

/ 

The objectives may be seen as encompassing two components • 
Thv first deals with the three existing 'federally funded demonstration 
p'-ograms. Formative process evaluation was conducted as a means of 
iarrea.sing the effectiveness of ongoing prog-ams. The final outcome 
}f thp project^ based on the summative -evaluation of the demonstration 
pr.>i,r.iir..^ » is concerned with establishing guidelines for new programs* . 

fn addition to program descriptlbns , Monograph T contains a 
coraplt'Le scateraenf^f the problem, review of the literature, and 
.summary of previous investigations on the vocational status of the, 
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daaf. The series was developed" to be read sequentially and tlje . > * 
reader is advised to be familiar with the contents of JMonograph I and 11^ 
before I reading -the present report* * * ' T. ' 

ORGANIZATION OF MONOGRAPH SERIE? %.! - 
'Procedures are spelled out in detail .Jbn .the appropriate sections. 
Incliuiing th^ present repprt, six monc|grapb|S have ^|)een developed 
and comprise .the total package* The monographs are as follows: 

I Introduction artd Overv;Lew 

II Extendi View^-of Pi^ograms ^ ^ 

III Inter|(al Views of' Programs • 

IV Empirical D^ta Analysis . ; ^ . - ^ 
' • V Follow-up pat4 "Analysis' . ' 

VI GuidelindS ' . ■ 

u 

Monograph I; Intro'duction and Overvie w ^ 

Xhis report is divided into the following categories: 

1* introduction' and Statement of the Problem 

2. Review of the Literature 

3'.- Program Descriptions * ^ * ' 

4* Proc^ures , - ' - - 

Monograph II: -External Views of Programs 

Material in this monograph' is based on results obtained by two 
sets of • interviews and two sets of questionnaires as follows: 

1. Int.ervi^ws of Former Students Now Employed 

2. Interviews of Employees | Supervisors / 

3. . Parent Queatldjanaires / 
^ 4* Vocational Rehabilitation tlounselor Questionnaires/ 

For each category the results arfe treated separately for each 

of the three programs (Delgado, Seattle, TVX) as well as on. a 

general basi? across programs. The *^s^e"|)rocediu-e was followed 

for all subsequent monographs* , 

Monograph III: Internal Views of Programs 

? Material in this srection is. based on interviews with the follow- 
ing categories of respondents: ' ' . 

K Current Students ^ - . ^ 

^2. Deaf Program Staff ^ 
' a) Admini3trators 

b) Counselors > ' . 

c) Preparatory Program Teachers 

d) Interpreters • ' 

3*. Technical Vocational Teachers-College Training^ 
- Staff* 



Monograph tV: ^Empirical Data Analysis* 

Empirical , data analysis was conducted on two groups, Former 

Students and Current S-Ckdents: / 

' i. Former .Students t 

' ' a)i Stanford Achievement Test 

) b) General Aptitude -Test -Battery 
; ' C) IPAT / 

d) Wedhsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

2* Current Students - ^ , • / 

a) Stanford Achievement TesI: - » 

b) Gerferal Aptitude^ test, jittery 

^ ' c) rPAT • ; ' / , . 

* . ' d) W,eahsler Adult Intelligence Scale • 



Monograph V: Follow-up Data Analys'is. 

The foll6w-;up data, consist hi information on former students 
' • ' 

arranged in the following categories: 

!• Areas of Training \ 

2. Former 3tudent\Status 
-a) Gradualfcs* . 

b) Goal Compl^ecions . 

c) Wlthdrawa^ls - " , \ \ 

3. Job Placement 

\ 4. Geograpbi^c Origin ' 

Monogr aph VI: Guidelities and Summary. 

This monograph/ provides guidelines for the development and 
monitoring of effective vocational technical programs for the deaf 
within ongoing programs for hearting students; A summary of the 
complete sLudy/is also provided* 

Internal Views 

Internal views of the programs were gathered from six sources: 
deaf students, preparatory teachers, program counselors, regular . ^ 
crass ,teachers, interpreters, and ^the administrator from each of 
the t'hree programs, .for the deaf. As will be^ seen in the report, 
each categoiy - represents a different perspective toward each of the 
* programs and each provides' unique ^insights. In the authors* opinion, 
in the aggregate they ^provide a mechanism for evaluation of the 
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progr^s .through input f rotu^indjlviduals of .different backgr^nds, 

'allol whom are factors in program 'success or failure. Considera- 

tian was given *td the^ inclusion of representatives 'f^pm one other 

cate^ory^icti would have cortsisted of, students -with^normal hearing 

enrclled'^ in classes with^the deaf students/ Bec^^ of sampling 

dif f iculties ^'and^the unlikelihood of obtaining interviewees truly. 

renresBntative of the student bodiesfas a wKole, it was decided 

that the reliabp,lity of. information' gathered on the basis of 

' ** - * 

small number of ir.terjriews would in, qufestion. 
» \ ^* ^ ' • ' 



/ ^^^^ 
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METHODS km. PPOCEDURES 

« 

liit erviews: Students, Program Staff and Techn ical/Vocational 
tructor - 

^ Data wer^ ^narliered from students program staff and technical/ 

\ vocational .cors by^means of personal interviews. Three inter- 

viewers inte\i>wed 76 current students, 9 preparatory program 
teachers, '8 program counselors, 77 technical/vocational instructors, 
31 interprett.rs , and 3 program administrators. Interview forms 
were develo'^ed through discus^don anon^v members of the research team 
during the winter of 1972-73, 

The young deaf adult interview form was the same form used to 
interview former students now employed (Appendix A), Four sections 
of the form appropriate to the 3ltuation of current students were 
used: ' ^ 

T Vital information 

V Aspirations 

VI Students ^ 

VII Satisfr.ction with Training 

The interview form was designed to ericit information on student 
aspirations, plans upon leaving .school, and satisfaction with training 

The preparatory 'program teacher interview form (Appendix B) 
consisted of eight pages containing the following sections:' 





General Information 




Education 


III 


Employment 


TV 


Communication and Interaction with Students 


V 


Subject Comprehension 


VI 


Teacher/Interpreter Interaction , 


VII 


TeacKer /Counselor Interaction ^ 


VliT 


Teacher /Adminis trator Interac t ion 


IX 


General Information About the Preparatory Program 


X 


Additional Comments 



/ 

The form was designed to elicit general information on program staff 
interaction and specific information on the status and contributions 
of the preparatory program:5 to the respective programs* 

The program counselor interview form (Appendix C) consisted of 
12 pages containing the following sections: 



I General Information 

II Education 

III Employment 

IV Referral Procedures 

V Student Placement within the Program ' ^ 

VI Communication wi€h Students 

VII Interaction with Students 

VIII Interaction with Parents 

IX' Interaction with Preparatorj^Program Teachers 
X • Interaction with Technical/V^ational Teachers ^ 
^ XI Interaction with Interpreter^' 
XII Interaction with Administrators 
XIII, Student Placement 

XIV Withdrawals 

XV Fol,low-Up 

XVI Additional Coiments 

XVII School Relations 

The form was designed to elicit general information on program staff 
interaction and specific Information on the role of the counselor in 
preparing students for training and employment-. 

The technical /vocational teacher interview form (Appendix D) con- 
sisted of six pages containing the following sections: 

I General Information 

It Employment 

III Communication and Interaction 

XV Subject Comprehension 

V Teacher/Interpreter Interaction 

VI Teacher/Counselor Interaction 

VII Teacher /Administrator Interaction 

VIII Additional Comments 

The form was designed to elicit information on teachers* views of 
deaf student capabilities and their interaction with hearing students 
and teachers in the technical/vocational classroom. 

The interpreter interview form (Appendix E) consisted of 8 page's 
containing the following sections: 

I General Information 

II Education 

III Communication and Interaction 

IV Interpreting Skills 

V Subject Comprehension 

^VI Interpreter /Teacher Interaction 

VII Interpreter/Counselor Interaction 

VIII Interpreter/Administrator Interaction 

IX Additional Comments 



The fonn was designed to elicit information on deaf stud^tnt performance 
and interaction in the 'hearing classroom, the interpreter's role in 
communication among deaf students, hearing 9i;udents and teachers, 
and interpreter assessment of overall, communication between deaf 
btud^nts and others. 

The administrator interview form (Appendix P) consisted of 15 
pages containijng the following sections: 

I General Information 

II JEducation ^ « 

III Previous Employment 

IV * Current Employment • 

V Student: Recruitment 

VI Admissions 

VII Student Financial Support 

VIII Medical Services ' 

IX Preparatory Frogtv^m 4 

X Student Placement within the Program 

XI ' Communication and Interaction with Students 

XII Interaction with Parent-; \ 

XIII Administrator/Counselor Interaction 

, ^ , XIV Administrator /Preparatory Program Teacher Interaction 

XV' Administrator/Technical Vocational Teacher Interaction 

XVI Administrator /interpreter Interaction 

XVII Staff Recruitinent 

XVIII Student Placement 

KVIV Withdrawals * ^ - . . 

XX Fol low-Up ' ^ 

XXI Deaf Program Costs 

XXII The Program within the School ^ ' 
XXIIX Professional Organization Membership ^ 



he for^ was designed to elicit information concerning oversall program 



functioning, administrator/staff /student interact ion ^)^and program 
direction, * - . - * * 

Sa mple ', Selection of current students fo^i^ef^iewing was based 

upon the availability of complete data on the following' test measures: 

\, 

Stanford Achievement Test 
General Aptitude Test' Battery (GAXB) 
•*g'^' Score of GATB^ 
, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Moores Cloze Test 



f 

'iv/enty-seven students were interviewed at Delgado; 28 at Seattle; and 
,!] at St, V.uil TV! • 1 ' , ' 



Interviewing of technical/vocational instructors was based upon 
the presence of deaf students within their (rlassrooms. Since time 
limitations prevented the interviewing of all teac^*ers, jt was de- 
cided to interview approximately 25 instructors at each school. 
Twenty-seven teacher^ we t^e,, interview^ at Delgado; 25 at Seattle; ^ * 
and 25 at TVI. , ' ' . 

The small nmnber of Individuals on program ^^^ffs made it possi- 
ble to^ interview nearly everyone within the allotted time period,- 
In some cases, illness or absence prevented the Interviewing of ^ 
interpreters. All administrators, counselors, and preparatory program 
teachers were interviewed. 

Data collection. Interviewing at the Delgado program began 
April 23, 1^73 and was completed within a two^week period* Inter- 
viewing at the Seattle program began May 14, 1973 and was completed 
within a two-week period* Interviewing* of current students at the TVI 
program was completed' in March, 1973 ^i)ecause of the prpxlmiuy of the 
program to researchers* Staff members^ and technical/vocational ^ 
teac! . :s at TVI were interviewed during the first week of June, 1973* 

Treatment of Data> The data collected and presented here are 
of two types: quantitative and qualitative* Quantitative data refer 
to' data coded for tabulation and. reporting* Qualitative data refer 
to anecdotal information gathered*. 

Interviews of Students, Program Staff and Technical/Vocational Instructors * 
Interview procedure was' identical in all cases. The interviewee was 
Si^st inform^ of .the interviewer's name and that he was from the 
University of Minnesota RD&D Center* The purpose of the visit was 
fihen explained — that the Center wa^ conducting an evaluation of 
model post-secondary programs for the deaf and desired information and 
opinions regarding program training and functioning* The Interviewee 
was informed that all i responses obtained would be considered conflden- 
tial and that, once the form was completed, he was welcome to read it 
kad make any changes* and/or corrections he wished. The interviewee 
%7as also informed that he was under no obligation to provide informa-- 
rion and did not have to submit to the interview if he did not wish to. 
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JLrttrerviews with deaf individuals were conducted in a form of^communi 
cation desired bv the interyiewee. The majority of communications ^ 
involved sign language, f ingerspelling , speech and speechreading. 

9 ' * - 

'v* 





Students ^ 
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RESULTS 



^1 



Vital Data, The interview sample consisted of 43 males and 33 
females currently attending one of the three model post-secondary 
programs for the hearing-impaired. Th^ age range was from 18 to#29 
years with a mean of- 22,47 years. Two students were myrried and 
h^d no qhildren* Both'spouses we_re deaf'. Of* the 74 single students, 
5 were engaged, ' 12 were ^olng rts^ady, 47 were^neither engaged npr 
v^going steady, and 10 gave no respottse. " 

^Data on the hearltig status of t^e students -were^' collected frcna.^.^ 
file dcta folders. / The data, however, w€^, inconsistent, and tt^as 
hot ptissible to obt^n accurate: estimate^' of hearing losses. Hearing ^ 
'losses, appeared to range from hard-of -hearing toj^tofound. Host v \ 
intervie^^ cdnducted in the mode of communicat^lon desired by the 
int0rvi|!we^s, were accomplished through a combination of speech, ^ 
spe^hreading, sign language |nd finger spelling* ' < 4^* 

A8i> irations, . Current students were ^asked what job they wpuld 
lit:e fen years Into the^"^ f utur|^#and whether or not they .(hough t^: hey • ^ 
would have that job. Of the occupations^ li^^ (Table 1)*, only _ , 
six cokld'be considered outside the reSlm' of .post-secondar^f course ^ 
offerings— teacher, teacher of the cteaf, counselor for deaf, . 
sgfi^^ worker /psychologist for the deaf, and housewife. Thirty-seven 
o^ie 76 interviewees believed they would have tl^e job they wanted; 

were n^sure; 11 gave no re|ponse; aftd^one^aid th^ would not 
have, the they wanted, fiost frequent choices of^-occBpa^ions ' • 
among males were: graphic ^$ts/printing (12) afed cabinetftaldngA^ ^ 
carpentry ' (6) . Most frequertf choice among the, females was general 
office practice (20) whic^ includes keypunching, ^ cj^rk^t^^t, oplce 
machines, etc. Fifty-two of 76 students thought £hat Aor^trainl^g'^ 
v(^ld be required for tKeir future occupatrion/ \ 
<^ X ' ftoRranv'and Training, Of the 76 stuc^it 4' interviewed, 52 Rte-r^ 
furred to attend school witfi both^h%pring and hearing-impaired" peeri* 
FouLteen said it n?ade no difference to them;.<ie pref^erred deaf pe^^s: ''^ 
*and none preferred hearing peers 'only. ^ - 4 



^ Occupa 
DELGADO 

Occupat ion ^L4^2k? 

Doesn't know- 3 
Keypuucher ,^ 3 

Cabinetmaking/carp intry 3 
Drafting ^ 2 

Prirtter ' 2 

Post office letter sorting 

inachine operator . . *2 
Photography ^ , 2 

Several office practice 2 
irbacj^eri* ^, / 1 

Electrician S^'l 
Fashion design ' 1 

Cooking* ^ N /I 
Coianierciar artiBt ' ' 1 
Of^iVe machines ' 1 
Data processing 1 
*XIomputer "programmer J. 
Commercial arts and crafts ^ 

(pottery^ etc,)'-' ,1 
Business ^ministration * ^ 
Law enforcemenj: » ' 1 

Offset and photography > 
^ printing 1 



Table 1 



Cur-rent Students , iJesire 10 Years from Present 



SEATTL E 
O ccupation 



Number 



General office practice (clerk 

typist/' keypunch etc.) ^ 
Undecided 

Carpentry /marine carpentry 
Welder - " ^ / 

Bajcer ^ ^y* 

Mechanic or post ofrlce worker 
Horo'logist 

Medical lab technology 
Teai;her of .thd df^af ^ 
Cosmetology /tiairdresser 
Welding* or machine shop operator^ 
Eh^tography 

Designing' aad drafting/sculpture 
^tyary workt - . 4 
Printing r 
Counselor for tfife\deaf ^ • 
Lithography/graphic production 
Social worker /psychologist for ^ . 

the d^af ^ j - f 

Chemistry lab techirxcian ^ 
Own trailer building ^shop or work (ff 

for commercial truck company ^1" 
Diesel mechanic < * 1 



4 
3 
3 

2 , 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.1 
1 

1 \ 

1 ' 

i\ 

1- 
« J- 



TVI 
Occupatii 

General 
^ <busl 

keypui 
Don^t kn- 
Tool and 
Housewifi 
Factory > 

or ho 
Farmer o 
Offset p 
Printing 
Graphic 
Electro- 

nolo'g 

appll 
Ref riger^ 
SheeC me 























Table 1 ^ ' 




• 




Occupation Cuuront Students Desire 10 Years from 


Present 
























SKATTLE , ^ 




TVI. . 






Number 




Occupation * NuBiber 


Occupation Number 






3 


— 


General office practice (clerk 




General office practice' 












typist, keypunch^ etc*) 


4 


(business machines, 






mtry ' 


3 




Undecided 


3 


'^keypunch, typing) 


7 






2 




Carpentry/marine carpentry 




Don t know 


3 






2 




We Ider 


2 


Tool and die making 


2 




sorting 






Baker 


1 


Housewife 


1 




r 


2 




Mechanic or post office worker 


1 


Factory, assembly, office^, 

s 








2 




Horologiist: 


1 


or hospital work 


1 




[;tice 


2 




Med^ical iab^ technology 


1 


Farmer or printer . ^ 


1 






1 




Teacher of t;he deaf 


1 


Offset printing 


1 






1 




Cosmt^tology /hairdresser ' 


1 ' 


Printing or photography 


1 






1 




Welding or machine shop p^jerator 


I 


Graphic arts work 


1 






1 , 




Photograplfy ^ % 


t 


Electro-mechanical tech^ 








1 




Designing and drafting/sculpture 


1 


j no-logy — electrical 




• 




1 




Library work ^ , 


1 - 


appliance serviceman 


1 


• 




J. 




Printing 


1 


Refrigeration serviceman 


1 




r 


1 ^ . 




Counselor for the deaf 


1 


Sheet metal yorkeri 


i 




i crafts 






Lithography/grapbac production ' 


1 










1 




Social worker /psychologist for 










at ion 


1 




the deaf 


1 










1 




Chemistry lab technician 


1 








apny 










{ 

1 








1 




for commercial ttuck company 


1 


1 .V 












uiesei uiecnanic 


1 


\ ^ 






<* 






— _ — , .. . - — = 












































* *• 

% 


















ERIC 






i 





















^ Those who preferred both hearing 'and deaf peers gave a variety 
of reasons for their opinions, ^ong the most conaaon hf which xwerf: 

1) hearing students can help the deaf to better c.ommunicatTtm^^ 

2) , hearing students can aid the deaf student with'class work; 3) it^^^ 

•gives deaf students a chance to learn interpersonal .skills with 

hearing students that will be necessary on the j'ob-and outside the^ 

f ' ■ 

school. • • • ' 

Those who preferred to attend school with deaf students typi- 
cally stated that it was easier .to communicate with deaf students 
and difficult to communicate with the hearing. 

Those to whom it made no difference generally gave responses ^ 
'^at mentioned such aspects as 1) communicating and getting dlong 
with both kinds of people and 2) everybody is equal. ^ 

Appendix G (Tables 21, 22, and 23) provides a complete listing of 
students' reasons for their preference of peers*' * ^ 

Interviewees were asked the question: **Do you like thjB i-deaiof"^ 
a technical and vocational school for young hearing-impaired jpeopl^^ 
who do not go to a school such as Gallaudet?'* Of the 76 students, \ 
57 liked the- idea of such , program^; 16 were not sure; and threV dlsV 
approved . * % ' 

Responses from those who approved of the ptograms generally , 
mentioned: 1) the programs provi3e the training necessary to obtain 
employment; 2) the programs provide the staff (interpreters, tutors, 
etc.) necessary to help the deaf student; and 3) Gallandet. does not 
provide the type of training the post-S€^condary programs provide 
(Appendix G, Table 24). . ^ ' , , 

Of the three students who did not approve of the concept of 
technics/vocational programs for the hearing-impa^ji, two mention^ 
that Gallaudet had more majors, and one liked the idea of th^ programs 
only if> the teachers were deaf too, ' * ^ ' ' 

Of the current <ttudents, 67 indicated they were satisfied 'witb 

* » 

their training; eight said they were not satisfied ;^ and one, had . ^ 
mixed feelings (Responses of those dissatisfied are presented in % 
Appendix G, Table 2 5). ; / ' • 
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' Students' Flans Vpon Leaving School, Almost 1/4 of the^students 
reported plans to go on to college upon leaving school (Tabl^2), 
a surprisingly large proportion, glvetj the stated goals of the pro-* - 
gramB, For those planning to go directlV to -work, the types ofposi- 
, tion desir^c} (Appendix G, Table 2 6) were similar to the types of ^ 
training offered in the programs* " / . 

_____ ^ ' ' 



Table 2. 



Current Students' T^lans Upon l.eaving^chool 




Delgado Seattle TVI 

Go to work ' 8 #19 17 

Go- to college ^10 6 2 

Undecided ,9 1 ^2 

Other " .0 '2 0 

No response Q > 0 Q 

Total • 2? 28 21 ' li, 100.00% 

Interviewees were asked what jobs they had held previous to 
and during attendance at one of the pr^rams. Jobs most commonly 
held tAppendij^G, Table 27) included: janitorial (7), dishwasher 
(5) , clerical w'd^k;i^6), and printing (4). Fifty-onfe of 76 students 
had held part-t-fme or summer^ employment ; 20 had not; 1 gave no 
response; anti 4^had held full-time qobs* 

Preparatory Teachers 

General Information. Nine preparatory program teac>iers were 

interviewed, three at each program. One individual In the Dplgado 

\^ 

program acted preparatory program arlministrator ; answers con- 
t r 

corning his preparatory program, functions will be found in Xhis 
section, ^even of^the, nine teachers were hearing^with Seattle and 
TVi^each having one dfeaf teacher. Courses taught by Xhe preparatory 
program teachers ar,e designed to teach the basic ski] Is ' necessary 
for the deaf student's survival in a tephnicat/vocational environment* 
Courses taught ijii each program are listed in Tabft 3. - " 

Education / All nine 'teachers had received Bachelor *s degrees • 
and three had earned Haster*s degrees (Table 4). * Three teachers had 
acquired interpreting and, commtin^cation sktlls at a school for the dea 
two had acquired them on the job; two had acquired them' in formal 



J' 

settings (college and speech and hearing-center); and one had learned 
'through his family. 

Employments Eight individuals had had experience working with 
the deaf before their current employment / and six had experftnce in 
teaching the deaf before current employment • Experience ranged from 
formal (rehabilitation work, teaching, interpreting) to informal 
(Sunday school, summer camps, offices in organizations for the deaf), 
• (Table 5) * Five of the preparatory program teachers also had exper- 
ience teaching other than deaf students (Table 6). 

Host of the teachers became aware of the availability of their 
present position through the program a.diainistrator who, in most 
cases, initiated the contact. Stated requirements for the preparatory 
teacher positions are reported in Table 7* 

Communication and Interaction with S tudents. ^The preparatory^ ' . 
program teac-hers reported the use of multiple mod^es of communication 
with the deaf students in their classes. All the teachers used spefech 
and speechreading and finger spelling, eight used sign language, seven 
used gestures, six used Exiting, and two used other means such as 
sketches, diagrams, and audio-visual aids. Hight of the teachers 
thought they communicated adequately with between 90 and 100% of the 

4-' , 

'deaf students; one indicated a percentage of between 75 and" 80%. Six 
of the nine teachers felt they understood most of the deaf students' 
communication, and three thought they understood all their communica- 
tion. In terms of speech alone, five of the nine teachers felt they 
understood most of the deaf students' speech. Two understood seme 
of it; L understood all of it; and 1 gave'no response. 

When asked what they considered to be their strengths in communi- 
cating m'th the deaf, the teachers mentioned empathy, good rapport, 
patience in communication, interest in the deaf, able to get? ^cross 
any type of message with any type of coraiunication, gesturing comes 
naturally, liking to^ talk with people, knowledge of sign language 
and Araeslan^ able to understand deaf student's message and able to 

' explain' things at different levels. Teachers considered their weak- 
nesses in comifiunication to-be: not' able to understand 100% of what 

* student says; not enough control of signing and finger spelling 



4 
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Table 3 

Subjects Taught by the Preparatory Program Teachers 



Program 
Delgadoj 



Seattle J 



T.VI: 



1* English and Sign tanguage 

2. Vocational Survey (assessment for prepaftory training-s- 
printing, woodworking, welding, drafting) 
3* Preparatory Program administrator 

1 . Reading 

2. rtath ' ( 
3* Vocational/technical language 

1. Coismunication-'Reading;, Personal Management; Family Life J 

English , 
2* Math, Pre-Physics (Formulas), team teaching seminar — 

Personal Management II. 

3. Communication and Scienrce e 



Program 

Delgado 

1 
2 
3' 



Seattle 
1 



TVI 



1 
2 
3^ 



Table 4 

Educational Levels of Preparatory Teachers 



Bachelor Degree 



Industrial Education' 
English Education 
Business Education & 
J Speech- ^ 



English 



Liberal Arts 
Electrical Engineering 

English 
Chemistry 

History, Deaf Education 



Master's Degree 

Guidance & Counseling 
Educational Administration 



Administrative Supervision 
(one year coursework .in 
deaf education) 



Tabi'e 5 



Preparatory Teachers* E?cperience^t h the Dea f .Prior to CXir rent 

: ~ : I ' . 

, I Teaching 



Employm 



Work ' 

1) 5 years »exp^rience with Multiply handi- 
capped rehabiHtation center. 

2) - teaching night ^adult education course 

» for the deaf; done research o.n sign lang- 
uage collecting Information ior pilot 
study; helped to establish parents organ-- 
ization to get classes fpr^deaf children 
in the area; interpret for church gro'ups 
and other functions* ^ 

3) rehabilitation center wdtk. 

1) ' none 

2) 2 years as a houseparent and playground ^ 
director at school Jot the deaf; printing 
and linotype ^ instructor^ at ^school /for - the ^ 
deaf; academic^teacher ' and pUnting in- 
struc^jftor at school for the deaf j g^'aphi^c 
art^ instructor, school for the dea'f • 

3) full-time interpreter^ at university for 
3 years; full time Interprteter In.pro^ 
gram for 3 years* ^ ' . 



1) .officer in many .different organizations 
fdr the deaf; the deaf come to me for 
help wlth*th^ir problem^, 

2) dean of 'studejits for l' year at school 
for the deal; principal for' 2- years 
at school fox the deaf% . , 

3) deaf relatives'; teach Sunday, ^hool 
to deaf children, summer camps ^ 



1) 

2) 
3) 



none 

rel\abilltation 
no response 



c-enter 



1) 'substituting in pu&li 
1 summer's" substituti 
speech cental" as tead 
in deaf adult service! 

2) academic ^eachej at^'^ 
school for the deaf €i 
ing and linotype in'st: 
the deaf f^ 13 years 
and printing instruct^ 
deaf for 1 yea/; grap 
for 4 years at' school 

3) none , , / , 

1) 3 years teaching at m 
summer camps. 

2) 2 year Si, teaching at s 
1 siMiief an^ 1 fall s 
the de4f* 

3) nonev 



Table 3 



rtparat^ry leacher^ . ticpeirience with the 



Deaf 



r'aats eKperience with multiply handi- 
capped In rehabili-t^ ion •center . _ , 
t^chiilg night adult education, course 
fpr'the deaf;: done research on sign lang- 
Magi, coliectiog information for pilo^ 
8tud>*; helped to establish paren|:s. organ*- 
ization to get cl^^^e^ for deaf children 
In tfhe area; interpret for^chlTrch groups 
and other ^unctiocis, v - ^ . 
rehabilit-ation center work. . 

rione 

2- years as a house^arent and playground 
director at school f or^ the deaf; printing 
and J.lnotype Inst^iictor let school for the 
deaf; academic teacher atfd printing . in-- 
truetor'at school -for .the jdeaf; gr^hic 
ires instructs J school for the deaf^^ 
Eull-tlpe interpreter at linivarsity- for 
f years; full' time interpreter in pro- 
gram for 3 years* 

Df fleer In man>% different or^nizations ^ 
for the deaf; the deaf come fo me for 
lelp with their problems, 
Ifeaa of student's for 1 year at school 
for the deaf principal f<^ 2- years >^ 
St school for ffie deaf* ^ ' ^ ^ 

ieaf relatives; teach Sunday School 
to, deaf children J sumer ^camps » '"^l. 



Prior *t6 . current Employment 

_^ ^ ^ ^ 

I TeaShlng 

i ^\ • 

i 2)* rehabilitation oe'nter work 
3) no response 



-V 



1) "Substituting in/public elemei^tary schools; 

1 summer's substitution at heaxAng and 
speech center 5^ teacher and social worker 
. in deaf adult services. 

2) academic teacher and athletic work at 

, school for the deaf fdr'one year; print-* 
ing .and linotype Instructor at school for 
the deaf for, 13 years; academic teacher 
and printing instructor at school for the 
daaf for 1 year; graphic arts instructor 
#or 4 years at school lor the deaf. 

3) ^ none ' . > ' ' 



! ■ 



1) 

2) 
3) 



3 years teaching at s^chbol for the deaf; 
summer camps* 

2 years teaching at^ school for the deaf; 
1 -summer and 1 fall session at school for 
*the deaf. ^' 
nona 



J 




Y 




Table 6 
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* Preparatory reachers' Teaching Experience with Students Other than Deaf Stud 



program 
Delgado 



Seattle 



TVI 



1) Taught sign language to hearing people for 1 year, 

2) Taught 1 1/2 years with Veterans Administration as manual arts 
and at rehabilitation center §or 3 years; ^Iped handicapped, 
trie patients to^' regain manual skills* / 

3) no response 

1) one yeiar teachiitg 4th grade hearing children. 

2) none 

,3) none * ' , . 

1) none 

2) 5 years teaching hearing students; 1 semester teaching night s 
and 1 quarter of d^y school, 

"T^^each photography to hearing students *6very spring quarter at 



( 



\ 



ERLC 



*9; 



V. 



; . ; : 

Table 6 | 
•atory Teachers* Teaching Experience with Students Other than Deaf Students^ 



1) Taught sign language to bearing -people for I'year. 

Taught 1 1/2 years with VeteranPl^dministration as manual arts therapist 
and at rehabilitation center for 3 years; helped handicapped, and psychia- 
tric patients to regain manual skills, 

3) no response 

1) one year teaching 4th grade hearing children,. 

2) none ^ ^ . * 

3) none \ 

r 

2) 5^yLr3 teaching hearing'students; 1 semester teaching night school at TVI 
and 1 quarter of day school, 

3) Teach photography to liearlng students every spring quarter at TVI, 



Table 7 



Stated Requirements for Acquisition of Preparatory Teacker Posltio 



P rogram 
Delgado 



Seattle 



TVI 



1) a number of years experience in education and rehabilitation 
specifically to the deaf; voc£».tional evaluation experience. 

2) bachelors degree; communication skills (signs & flngerspelli 
of industrial or vocational survey arts. 

3) bachelors degree i: English or related, area and manual commui 

1) flist came ;ts a tutor; chen about 9 months later began teachi 
time. 

2) bachelor of arts degree; five years experience teaching t 
ficiency in sign language.* 

3) bachelor's degree, communication skills (signs) 

1) 3 years teaching experience; knowledge of communication skii: 
secondary education* * ♦ 

2) teaching certificate, vocational certificate, experience in 
deaf / total communication skills* -^^^ 

3) Had to have more than 10--15 years ck experience in a field o 
chemistry and photography. 



V 



Table 7 t • " I 



, „_ L 



I 



Stated Reqilirements for iScquisition of Preparatory ^^^acher Po^sicion _ ^ 



I 1) a number of years experience In education .and rehabilitati^dn with service 
spfccificairy to the deaf; vocational evaluation experience > ^ 

2) bachelors degree; communication, skills (signs & f ingerspelling) ; knowledge 
of Industrial or vocational survey arts. " J- * 

3) 'bachelors. degree in English or -related area and manual communication s^lll?. 

1) fir«3t came as a tutor; then about 9 months date r bsgan teachings math full- ^ 

^ 2) bachelor of- arts degree; five' years experience In teaching the deaf ;^ pro- 
ficiency in sign language, *• * - 
3) bachelcr*s degree, communication skills (signs) 

1) 3 years teadfiing experience; Jcnow ledge of communication skills; degree in 

secondary education. . J ^ 
.^a) teaching certificate; vocati6^aVcertif icate, experience m teaching the ^ 
deaf* tQtaJL communication skills* , ' 
3) .Had to have more than 10-15 years of ■ experience in a field other than teaching^ 
chemistry and photography: ' 
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ability; difficulty in communicating' with students with little' hear<^ 
ing and few signing skills; difficulty wl^h recepti^^e coiumunication; 
and lack o^^earing. 

* ^ Seven of the nine preparatory program teachers rated themselves 
as excellent^^ or ^above average teachers of the deaf (Tablets). When 



asked what they considered to be /their strengths in teaching the deaf. 



^ Table^ 8 ; - . 

Preparatory Teachers' i^tlng of Self as Teacher of the* Deaf 



* -h ^I>elg ado Seattle. WX ^ Total . J 

i Excellent *p ' 0 ' 0 2 2 

^bove atverage 1 ' 3 . 1 5 " 

[• Average 1 0 0 1 ' 

I Below average 0 0' 0- O ; 

' No response .1 C ^ 0 1 " 

the teachers tended to center on 'such aspects as knowledge of subject 
matter, ab'iilty ko get subject matter across, posit ive^^titude about 
( deafness*, knowledge of dea'f peop^l^, and willingness to. adapt methods 

' and contenr to fft the sttidants. Weaknesses mentioned^ were lack in 
^ cjQmmunication skills ^rid lack of formal .teacher training* 

h ^ * * ' , ' 

I Seven of eight preparatory teachers responded' that the deaf 
students brought their problems to them^ One gave"- nonresponse,- 
Academic prpblems most frequently brought to the^teachers generally 
-concerned language (English and reading) and^math* Six of the eight 
teachers sa^ that deaf students sometimes brought family problems 
to thenjl ^^.that these problems generally Involved lack of communi- , 
cation 1)etween parents a^d students (parents not ^understanding, 
money misunderstandings, conflict ahout major area of study). Social 
problems mentioned were with drugs, inability to get along with 
- another :(^af indiyidual, sex problems (boy/girl^ relations, sex infer-- 
matidn) , automobile problems (license, accidents^, insurance), and 
money problems.' Other problems included difficulties with Vocational 
Rehabilitation, academic or vocational problems, personality conflicts, 
medical and finance problems, and housiing difficulties. Host teachers 
(/t) Indicated they referred sucJi' problems to the program counselors 
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' ■ . ^ . . '' 

if the prol)lem wks not leasily solved or not of an eKtremely personal 

nature* * * * ^ 

The pfeBparacory teachers ware asked if »they felt the deaf stu-- \ 

dents understood the subject matter adequately. Responses were mixed ^ 

with four saying they did understand; tv;o that they did not; two saying^ it 

depended 'on the individual and the subject matter; and one gave no 

response* Those who felt the deaf students did not understand" reported 

the dea-f student has no concept of what the world of work is like and 

f 

has no idea why different subjects will lead to a future job; deaf 
students do not understand when in a regular class and that is why ,4 
they need preparatory classes; and there is a need for ^'hands-oa'* 
instruction' rather than t^tb 00k preparation. ^ 

Teacher Interaction with Other Staff > Host teachers met on a ^ 
daily basis with the interpreters in an informal manner to discuss^ the 
students' perfgrmance in class, to solicit information about student 
problems, to discuss aspects (vocabulary', signs) of a particular area-, 
and to discover the expectation levels. Interpreters generally con- 
tacted the teachers to inform them about particular student problems 
and progress and to discuss general aspects of deafness* Improvements 
suggested by the teachers centered on: 1) having -^.nterpreters 
function also as tutors and having the interpreter stay within a few 
selected areas; 2) haying a formal meeting schedule to discuss student 

problems; and 3) having the teacher be more aware of the interpreter's 

s 

£uncti^on.and seeking out the interpreter 'more often* 

Six reported that "counselors , and teachers generally met on a daily 
basis;, altbough "wo teachers indicated they met upon request, and one , 
gave no response* Only the TVI staff held formal meetings on a regular 
schedule* Discussions during these meetings concerned individual 
students. Informal meetings between the teachers and the counselors 
had the purpose of discussing student needs and problems — personal 
problems, medical needs, progress In class, clarification of student 
objectives, attendance problems, career choices, social problems, 
family problems, and placement decls:^s* The teachers were generally 
satisfied with their interaction with the counselors. Those who did 
suggest improvements in the relationship cited the need for regularly / - 



scheduled 4nee tings to discuss th^ students and make recommendations f4 
^ the need for mere ^counselors, and a desire to know more rapidly about 
job placement* • * 

The teachers indicated they conferred with their immediate super- 
visors ^generally on -a 'daily basis, although three said conferences, *. " 
wer^ ori^ a 'weekly basis and one indicated a bi-weekly format. When' 
,askea how, frequently they conferred with other administratoi:s during 
a school' quarter , three teachers gave no response, two indicated a 
weekly format, two said they met bi-weekly, one said they met ^on. 
request, and one indicated they met rarely. Most meetiog^s were' 
informal. Dis,cussions between th^, preparatory teacher '^i. the ^^mmed^if^ 
sui^rvisor concerned student problems* (progress, attilud'eV.- ^ 
attendance, personal problems), arid program problems (scheduling, 
curriculum, policies, supplies, and money) , Administrators thC* ' 
^t^achers conferred wit^h other than the immediate .supervisor wor^ the 
program directors, and, 1ft TVl's case, the coordinator, of Vt^MTer 
training and the assistant principal* Discussions with these adminis--, 
trators concerned financing, curriculum, student services, general 
direction and purpose of the program, and academic and behavior prob- 
^lems* Six of the nine teachers thought that administrator /td^cher 
interaction was fine as it was, two gave no response, and one suggested 
a monthly schedule to discuss problems and to have a more structured 
setting for in-service meetings. Eight teachers felt the j>reparatory 
program was beneficial to the deaf student, and one gave no response* 
Respondents indicated generally that the entering student is not 
ready for vocational education and that the preparatory program give^& - 
him a c^hance to assess his objectives and his future* Other benefits 
cited Included provision of a period of maturation, gives a realistic 
view of the work situation, provides 'an adequate background for student 
to enter major field, gives teachers a chance to know the student, 
the student is allowed to function in independent situations, and the 
student gets a chance at job sampling. 

The preparatory teachers were also, asked If the deaf students 
felt the preparatory program was beneficial to them» Five teachers 
said the students thought the program was beneficial, one said they 
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I^^Aought it '*as beneficial, one ^ave no irespoAse, ^nd two said 
•-.the students had mixed tactions* The teachers- indicaf^d that 
'^v generally the students realized the rb^efit of the preparatory classes 
- when they Entered into tfheir major, area of study ,^ Xhe one teacher 
indicated the H^^entsi. f elt the program was bofing and a waste of 
time,* did not meet their needs and » expect ai^iegs, and toany times they * 
did not get credit toward thpii;-lducational objective^. ' ' 

Thf preparatory ^eqaql^rs were asked ^to *stat^ the goals of the 
\ preparatory" progr^, ' Goals cited inotuded the following general 
^ aspects: ^l^ tq prepare the student foi^ college work (remeddal 
work on language, math, reading; jbh sampling to-allow stXident to 
• malce a realistic choice of area,^ etc. ) • ^ 2) to help the student 
" * define his goals and test them; to develop independence' for living; 
to provide .adjustment to a hearing school situation and .to' society 
in general. 3)* to place the student in a job and provide him with i 
the Skills necessary to get that t job* When asked how ttese goals 
' were achieved, che teachers focused on the" following aspects: ^ 
Vthra\igh job sampling and work exposure; b) the offering of courses 
' in^math, reading, and language' to build a strong basic foundation; - 
d) thejsu^lding of maturation through role playing, ^ group discussion, 
contact ..wfth other'^dfenf students, seminars,' letting the student 
experiment, extra-curricular activities, and exposure to the larger 
hearing society* ^ / - 

Suggesjied improvements in the preparatory programs included the 
following suggestions (see Appendix H, Tabler28 for final list of sug- 
gestions). At Delgado—restructuring of the program, at which point 
recommendations could be made, and the need for a low-level training pro 
gram for the deaf to assist those incapable ofXentering the curriculum* 
At Seattle— a) need for two more prepar^ory teachers and teacher aides 
if the program expands, b) more math materials related to particular sub 
ject area; improvement of job sampling, c) better organization and 
definition of the curriculum* At St* Paul TVI~provide the feudent ^ 
with more vocational exploration and, if the money were available, 
the addition of an evaluation center that would provide the student 
with '*hands-on" experience .for short term projects and allow super- 



vision and evaluation by an individual from the deaf program, 

Additional Comments, Additional conanents Aade by the prepara^ 
cory teachers may found in Appendix H, Table 29. V ' * 

Counselors 

— — -™ — • — 

General Information. Eight program counselors' were interviewed,^^ 
seven of whom were hearing and one deaf* There were six male and 
two female counselors. The Oelgado and Seattle programs emplo^^ed 
three counselors each, and the St. Paul TVI prograxn employed two. 

- Education . Five of eight counselors had jaastero -degrees and 
a sixth was in process and six of the eight reported one year or 
more of counselor training (Table 9). Interpreting and Communication 
skills were acquired most^ on the job* 

Employment. All counselors had had some experience, either in 
' counseling or some other capacity, with the deaf prior to their 
current employment (Table 10), Counseling experience ranged from' 
two summers' work up to 20 years' experience. Only two counselors 
had had no experience, other than counseling/ with deaf individuals 
beforej their present employment. All but two counselors had coiinseled 
with other ^than deaf clients (Table 10) . Counselors at Seattle and 

TVI became aware of position availability through^ the efforts of 

v 

the prpgram administrators, while those at Delgado were contacted by 
^ the program administrator, an official, at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and by a Vocational Rehabilitation counselor. 
Requirements* for the position varied by program (Table 11 )• 

Referr al Procedures. Counselors from the three programs in- 
formed, the following agencies %nd personnel of program opportunities 
for deaf individuals: residential, public high school, and post- 
secondary schools serving deaf students ; rehabilitation, hearing and 
speech, and welfare agencies; Vocational Rehabilitation personnel and 
other counselors; international agencies; and judges and courts* The 
agencies and personnel were generally contacted by^ personal visits, 
by phone, letter, and brochure, workshops, and recruiting tours. 

Counselors received, information about prospective students .from 
parents, Vocational Rehabilitation counselors, residential and day 
schools, coimnunity contacts, psychiatric referrals. Strengths of the 



Program 

' Delgado 
Delgado' 



Seattle 



Table 9 

Educational Level and Training of Pragram Counselors 



Degrees 



' / . Ba^chelor 

' 1 * Education ' ^ 

2 Sociology 

3 Industrial Arts 

1 Religion;^ Counseling 

(in process) 
Z Social Psychology; ] 
3 Education of Deaf 

^ 1 Social Science 
. 2^ Psycho logy^^ % . 



Master ' 
^Administrative Educilcion 
\^ Administration & Supervision 



Counseling (in process) 
Guidance and Counseling 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
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Table 9 

Educational Lcfirel and Tralning.^of Program Counselor^, 



. Degrees 



^ - Bachelor 

Education 
Sociology 
Industrial Ar-cs 

Religion; Counseling 
(in process) 
Social Psychology 
Education Of Deaf 

Serial Science 
. Psychology 



Master 



Administrative Education ^ 
1 Administration 6^ Supervision 

' Counseling (in procesa) 
Gi^dance and Counseling 

^Rehabilitation Counseling 
Rehabilitation^ Counseling 
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Program 



Delgado 
1 



Table IQ 



Counselors* Prior Experience' with the Deaf and Hearing 



DEAF 



Counseling 



None ^ * 

None 

Ho response 



Other 



Had deaf clients as a voca- 
tional evalua,tor 

Lived ^ith deaf people since 
losing hearing at age of 8 

Over a period of ten years 1 
worked .with ten to 15 hard 

, of hearing and deaf client 
in speech, speechreading and 



None 

As a vocs 
No respor 



Seattle 
1 



Twenty years of comznunity counsel- 
ing — out bf home, doctor's office 
and attorney's 'of f ice 

Fouf years of dormitory counseling 
for the deaf at Oregon School for 
the Deaf 



Three years of work-study in* 
Montana; coordinator and half- 

time rehabilitatioa counselor , 
at Montana School for the 'Deaf 
-' and Blind 



Deaf foster child (3 years) 



Minister's wife and interpre- 
ter (23 yrs,)'and teacher* 



Teaching at Montana School for 
the Deaf and Blind 



Practicua 
month^ 
Instritt 

Hearing c 
family" 
worked 
worked 
behavlc 
couasel 

None 



Periodically J for two years in^ a 

^Rehabilitation center 
Two summers of work counseling 

deaf high school students at a 

rehabilitation center 



None 
None 



Fiye year 
.Mth em 

Three yea 
wlde'va 
rehab 11 





%. . 






> 

^ (feuaselors* Prior Ijcp 


Table 10 '•/.'" 
erlence with th^. Deaf and Hearing 




DEAF 




- HEARING 




Ing ^ ' ■ ^ ' " 


Other 






pnse' 


Had deaf clients as a,voca~ 
. clonal evaluator 
Lived with deaf, people since 
^ losing hearing at age of 8 
Over a period of ten years I 
worked with ten to 15 hard 
. of hearing and deaf clients 
in speech speechrfeading and 
wrir^^.iig_ ^ 


> 

None ' ^ 

• ft » • 
As a vocational evalua^p ' 

/ \^ 

No response * * . 


- c 


yaats <Tf community^ coun^i^l- 
ou^ o£ hoSse, dootpr's office 
ttorney*^s office 
ars ,of dormltotry counseling 
he deaf at Oregon School for 

ear's of work^-study In *' 
mil coordinator and half- 
^•ehabilitation' counselor 
mfc^na School for the D^^f 
ilind - ^ 


Deaf foster cbild (3 years) 

Minister's wife and interpre* 
ter (23 yrs*) and teacher 

Teaching at Montana School for 
the Deaf and' Blind 


Pr.acticum experi^ence for sIk 
months -at 'Oregon Correctional 
" Itistitution • ' % 

Hearing clients in tnarriage and 
family counseling in the home; 
worked with family counisjellng; 
worked vat orthopedic ^ hospital ^ 
behavior science division in family 
r*oiinsplin2f ' " 

None- ' J 




cally, ^for two years in a 
fflitation center 
aners' of work counseling 
tftgh school students at a 
dlitaiion ceni^r 


None 

None K 


Five years of expedience ^with people 

with emotional problems 
Three years of counseling with a 
^wide variety ot clients at a^ 

Rehabilitation center 
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present referral procedures employed were considered to be: At 
D^lgado — good information going out, students must come in via , 
Vocational Rehc*bilitation whose counselors know which people are 
suited for the Delgado program, and personal contacts. At Seattle — 
people know about' the program through personal contacts, workshops, 
^nd,s^.inai-s; program contacts areas that prospective student 
would be coming from; an open door policy in accepting students, 
a willingness to work with students with pro])lems that might 
prohibit ^trance into other schqpls, and a developed rapport with 
referral people • At TVI— knowledge of people in different programs 
on a ^personal basis; procedure is built around key people and ^ - 
agencies that have knowledge of the program. 



Table 11 ' . . 



Stated Haquirenients for Acquisition of Counselor. Position | 



Delgado; 



1. Willing to transfer to Delgado; willing to work as liason 
of ficet; , willing to do evaluatfttn work; Master ' s^ degree* 

2. Experience in being able to work with deaf individuals. 



3* N'o seated requirements. 



Seattle:* 



1. Working on a Bachelor of Arts degree^ past wprk experience 
mostly. 

2. Willingness to put in a lot of time counseling; commitment 
to go back to scM^ol; willingness to make commitment to 
students; proficiency in manual communication; counseling 
skilly . ^ . ' 

3. Communication skills; -experience with the deaf; Bachelor 

of Arts or Science degree; interest in vocational education. 



TV I ; 



1. E>4>erieace, in counseling and counseling with delaf peo'ple; 
coiranunication skills; certification in St, Paul Mucation 
system (included having a Master's degree^* 
'2. To get certified by St. I^aul school system; work with students 
in finding jobs and making occupational decisions and the 
promise to learn how to effectively communicate manually. 
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Weaknesses of the referral procedures presently employed noted 
by the counsfelor^s were: Delgado — "hit anif miss," but no trouble in 
spreading ^the word; students should not have to meet the requirements 
of Vocational Rehabilitation — it is a contradiction to post-secondary 
opportunities because others do not have to come through Vocational 
Rehabilitation, which should be thought of as a consumer source for 
service and money. Seattle — people may look atx^^.e Seattle program 
as a "dumping ground" because of open-dooF policy; and shortage of 
staff and funding prevents information from getting out. At TVI— 
systematic collection^ of data on students i^' difficult and time- 
consuming; need for* a better written descript/ion of the program, A 
list of weaknesses described by the counselors is presef^ted in 

, r 

AoDendiK 'I , Table 30* - 

Suggestions for improvement of referral pi ^cesses included: 
Delgado — staff members making contacts within the community, opening 
admlssioas to private schools for the deaf and day school programs, 
and enough junds tg send people out to contact othef^ schboUs. Seattle — 
none in the referral procedure, but some in recruitment and xplacement 
prbcedui;e_, TVI — requiring or effecting the cooperation of the 
referring school and rehabilitation agency *| 

Student Placement ;d.thin the Program* ^^Counselors reported that 
test scores were used to place students in subject areas. Test 
measures employed by each school are presented in Table 12 • 



Table 12 ^ - 
Test Measures Utilized to Place Students 




TVI 



Tests , Used 

Standard Achie^|emerit Test 

General Aptitude Test Battery 
Stanford AchievemGnt Test 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
VEPI . 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

General Aptitude Test Battery 
Wechsler Adult InteJligehce Scale 
Minnesota Paper Form i^ard 
Data Procesfvlng Aptitude Test 
GATES Readying Readiness Test ^ 
Standard Achie'^>ement Test 
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Criteria^^ther than test scores also varied by program and are' listed 
below: • ' 

Delgado: 1. Based on student interest, vocational survey class, 
adjustment counseling (solidifying objectives by*^' 
meeting with counselors), preparatory math and 
English results. ^ 

2, Based on personal interview as^to what a student will 
do and take during preparatory 'program and during 
training, vocational survey course* Opinion of staff 
at original staffing has a large bearing on where 

. the studfent will go intd training • 

3. A team approach- All members the team interview ^ 
the. student individually, then sit down, talk about 
impressions and make a decision from that. 

Seattle: 1. Student/ interest and past experieilce and experience at 
prograii' in job sampling. 
2'. Student irtetest, student^s assessment of> own abilities, --^ 
teacher's assessment based on job sampling, and, giving * 
the student information from which they can make* their- 
own decision* 

TVl: - I* Student interest and teacher evaluation ' ; 

2. Performance in program, performance in previous employ- 
. ment and vocational training, vocational evaluations 
done a? rehabilitation centers. 

Strengths of the present placement procedures were considered to be 
the following: 

Delgado: 1* Detailed information incorporated - from preparatory program 
/ results. ^ , 

2. Tlieoretically, it'^s wonderful—students get placed \ 
^ according to interest, vocational survey class, and ^ 

adjusting counseling. 
3: Team'3pt>roach~lf one staff member feels very strongly 

about a student, trhe stud^ent is placed in the program. 

» 

Seattle:: 1. Student gets into an area where he wants to be and 

motivation is higher; there a higher success ratio 
if the student is interested. 

2. Large amount of contact between student and professional, 
staff; the student learns more about himself and his ^ 
capabilities. 

3. Student involvement in evaluation of own skills and 
. f potential plus job sampling* / 

TVl: Knowledge of the different prograjns within the school 

and close relationship with the staff within the school. 
2. Very pragmatic approach regarding job placement consider- 
ations in terms of staff recommendations and student's 
knowledge of the area. 

44 
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Table 13 

Suggested Changes in Placement Procedures 



1. None 

2. Fine the way it is. Current set-up opera^ng only 
two semesters , 

3. Basic theory is good — many types of information (academic, 
counseling, etc.)- Change priority list to student first, 
letting them be more responsible for shaping the "plastic 
mold," There is no communication between staff, and 
students play one again, t: the other. Use all objective 

, data to aid placement, e*g*, all testing plus grouping 
of data so that a comparison (objective) can be made 
between students already in training and prep students 
going into training* This would be hypothesized to 
improve the student's self-understanding of bis poten- 
tials and have a comparison of what J.t takes to get through 
a specific course of study* In .many instances, student 
recommendations by staff have not been followed, and 
students do fail,| The final decision -of student training^ 
cart be made by the parents, students and Vocational Rehab-- 
ilitation counselor. I'm not sure what this' does to tl>e 
reconxfnendations of the st^ff in relation to prep classes 
and curriculum placement on the part of the student , 

1. Try to get information out to trie schools and lengthen 
the amount of time to work with students (I see a lot of 
student distress during the tiftie in which he's faced with 
making a decision * 

2* Strengthen the exposure the student has to actual job 
situation (you can try to io a career education package 
in 12 weeks which should be done in high school^ — impossible 
task) . 

3i' Not well enough defined in ray mind now to answer the 
question* 

1 . None 

2. Heavy emphasis on hands-on exploration activities ♦ 
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Weaknesses in the placement procedures were thought to be: At Delgado- 
individual professional judgments of the people Involved and adminis- 
trators niakiag the final decisions on "student placement. ^ At Seattle — 
too few options for studeats in terras of course offerings and lack of 
time to work with student. At TVI~lack of "hands-on'* (try out or 
course sampling) information on students and all courses not bting 
ottered at the beginning of every quarter. Changes suggested in the 
present placement procedures are presented in Table 13. 

Conmiunication an d Interaction with the Students. The counselors 

^ ~ — ^ ^ 

reported the use of speech, speechreading, f ihgerspelling, sign 
language, and writing in communication. Other less-used modes in- 
cluded gestures, interpreters » drawing pictures, "acting it out," 
and whatever method the student desired.* The counselors reported they 
co^unicated adequately with between 80 and 100% of the students, and 
that they understood all or most of the deaf students* communication. 
Methods used to understand a student*s communication that wa^ not 
entirely clear included written notes, repetition, asking questions, 
interpreter aid, .slowing down, bringjLng in another deaf person, simple 
gestures, and pantomime* The counselors considered their strengths 
In communicating with the deaf generally to be empathy, interest in 
the individual and acceptance of the person for what he is, and skill 
In manual communication, including body and facial expression. Weak- 
nesses generally were thought to be lack of skill and speed in manual 
communication, difficulty in understanding i^erican Sign Language 
(Ameslan) and low verbal deaf individuals, and a tendency to view 
the deaf individual from a counseling standpoint rather than from a 
human standpoint: - ^ ' ^ 

Deaf students* strengths in coimnunication were thought to lie in 
their flexibility and patience, while theiV weaknesses were: 

1* Differing by person in cotmrmnicati >n skills. 

2. Anxiety levels, frustration, and excitement that makes them 
communioate at a very rapid pace. 

3. Age differences— level of language used might not be clear 
to them; I'm a* staff member. 

A. lua!>ilUy to arllculaie (also my weakneHs In not being able 

to perceive what the student is attempting to articulate) . 
5, ^ome clients may be a little bit clQned with hearing people. 
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6. ' Lack of information about themsel\res, - ' 

7. Inability to understand metaphors and comraon comparisons used 
in th& English language. * , - 

8* The understanding of appropriate social values, e,g,^. don't 
turn up the stereo to get vibration because it botl^ers hear- 
ing people. 

Time devoted to counseling students varied according to the 
individual, his function within a program^ and the program itself* 
Estimated percentages of time devoted to couna^eling ranged from 21% * 
to 100% and case loads varied from 21 to 50 students per quarter. 
Average time spent with each student ranged from eight times a quarter 
up to daily conferences, depending on the student. The counselors 
in the Delgado pro'^ram said they sometimes had to persuade the deaf 
student to use the counseling services because the deaf student did 
not understand the concept of counseling and did not see it as a 
separate function of the , program, A counselor at the TVI program said 
students sometimes had to be persuaded to meet with a counselor because 
the student's past experience with counseling may have been on a dis-- 

cipJinary basis. The other TVI counselor said that students from 

I 

residential* institutions tend to have ajbasic mistrust of hearing 
persons and see the counselor as a **cop who might kick him out of 
school.*' 

Classroom problems frequently brought to the counselors included 
1) interpreter difficulties (no interpreter in class, relating and ^ 
cummunicatxng with the interpreter, 2) difficulty with classwork 
(comprehension, ability to keep up in, class, needing help with a 
particular class), ^ 3) complaints that the teachers do not understand 
'the deaf student and are unfair, and interpersonal problems with 
students and faculty* 

Family problems mos^. frequently brought to the counselors by the 
students were: 1) lack of coimnunication with parents, 2) breakdown 
in communication in terms -of money, planning, etc, 3) conflict between 
parent expectations and student interests and goals. 

Employment' problems of deaf students most frequently biought to 
the counselor's attention included: 1) lack of understanding on the 
part of hearing employees and poor relationship between employee 
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and supervisor, 2) dissatisfaction and boredom with job, 3) general 
employment cilf f iculties--absenteeism, tardiness, mployee/not doing 
work, etc. 

Other problems frequently brought to the counselors by deaf 
students were: 1) personal— inability to deal with depression, con- 
fusion regarding fife goals and future plans, types of jobs to look 
for, roommate difficulties, peer group problemf , etc, 2) information 
problems—where to ^obtain medical assistance, financial questions, 
transportation questions, housing difficulties. 

The counselors were asked to state what they considered to be 
the strengths of the present counseling procedure. They were: 

Delgado: 1* Much freedom for individual counselor to 
operate as he wishes, 
2. See students and gather information in adjust- 
ment* community and education 
3- No response 

Seattle: 1* Student-oriented* Lot of acceptance of students 
as they are. Looking at students and their 
r potentials, accountability eft people who work 
with the students 

2. Open door policy— the student is welcome anytime. 
All counselors sign and there is a small oounselor- 
student ratio which allows individual attention 

3. Real dedication to the students* The student is 
the top j>riority* The total concept of the pro- 
gram revolves around counselor-student relation- 
ships * Small case load , 

TVI: 1* Availability o'f quality counselor services 

2. Flexible enough to make counseling department avail- 
able to students and small enough to allow counselors 
to spend time with students and deal with them on a 
personal basis. 

Tae following were considered weaknesses: 

Delgado: 1. Old authoritarian philosophy of counseling* -^The 
counselor runs around snooping into a person s 
life* It Is not a creative service. 
2- Lack of counseling staff meetings. 

3. No response 

Seattle: 1. The congenitaxly deaf low-verbal per=^on*s needs are 
not being met adequately—relating problems. 
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2, There is a need for upgrading in coranunication 
skills. More office hours, are needed, and there 
is a need for better communic^ion of information 
to students • * 
3 Not enough structure—a little too loosely oriented. 
No deaf counselor on the staff. The cas^ load is too 
> large. We need more time to look into new programs. 

Maybe a little mor^ structure to provide the right 
kind orf follow-up, 

1* It^ would be good to have a female counselor on the 
staff and a counselor available at nights and on the 
weekends on a full-time basis, a residence- type 
counselor^/ 

2. The counselors have a conflict of roles; they have 
admipi:strative duties (roles) to play. 




Changes in the present counseling procedures the counselors suggested 
were : 

Delgado^ !♦ Staff meetings once a week. 

2» More freedom of association with students and, more 
counseling away from program buildings* Don't ask 
the counselors to report on why a student- was late 
to class — you are not dealing with children. 
Counseling should be coordinated with all phases 
of the program* 
3* No response 

Seattle: 1* Define spme goals more clearly* Place someone in 

charge of placement* Community involvement* Better 
couHGelor role definition. More communication and 
formal staffing with program administrator* 
2» More emphasis on group counseiing* I would like to 
see a removal of the quasi-disciplinary role and 
more autonomy from the rest oi the program. 
3» Good intetiaction now. » 
} 

TV 1 1 I* None 

2. Counselors need their roles better defined to the 
rest of the staff* 

Irvt^ac tion w i th Parents. Counselors had little interaction, with 
parents (estimates of time spent in conferences with parents ranged 
from 0 to 10^ a quarter)* Most counselor/parent conferences 'were con- 
ducted by., phone, by letter, or in person* Reasons for desiring meetings 
generally included a desire for knowledge about the student's persou^!,. 
flnanci;il and academic situation and a desire for information about 
the program. Counselors generally regarded present interaction with 




the parents as satisfactory s-+nc^ they considered their responsibility 
to be to the student and not toXthe parent. 

Interaction with Preparatory -Prograia Teachers. All counselors 
met frequently, with the preparatory program teachers on an informal 
basis. Meetings were initiated generally to discuss: 1) Student 
progress in the classroom and in the program. 2) The student *s 
vocational direction. 3) Prograimaing and curriculum. 4) Student 
personal problems that are interfering with progress. The counselors 

Nat Delgado and Seattle felt that the present interaction was satis- 
factory and suggested no improvements, although one Delgado counselor 
thought that scheduled weekly meetings might be held to discuss student 
progress. The TVI counselors suggested the following improvements: 
1) A better definition of responsibilities relating to discipline 
(attendance); the problem is that the counselor is sometimes perceived 
as a cop. Attendance is a, teacher's responsibility, but a counselor 
should help, specifically if the problem i,s serious, 2) More contact 
with them. 

Interaction with Technical/Vocational Teachers. The counselors 
generally communicated frequently with the technical/vocational teachers 
in an informal manner during the course of a quarter. Estimates of 
time spent during a quarter in communication with the technical/ 
vocational and the preparatory program teachers ranged from 5 to 30%* 
The counselors and the teachers met to discuss: -1) Student diffi- 
culties in tho classroom (progress, attendance, need for an inter- 
preter)* 2) Need for tutorial help. 3) -Job leads for the student. 
Most counselors were satisfied with the present relationship and 
suggested no improvements. One Delgado counselor suggested *'some 
kind of feedback from the deaf ^ogram to the instructor who has deaf 
students in his class." And one TVI counselor thought there should 
be more of an understanding of individual areas on the part of the 
counselor, more feedback on the success of the student, and that there 
should be more contact regarding discipline problems and how teachers 
should handle them. 

T^njerac^io n with Interpreters. Estimates of time spent in 
communication with the Interpreters during the quarter ranged from 
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0 CO 15%.' Most meetings were on an informal basis, Conta^rt generally 
concerned: I) Student progress in the classroom (coipprehension , 
attendance, etc), 2) Interpreting arrangements and assignments, 
3) Information on subject material* 4) Student personal problems 
interfering with cours^ work. Suggested improvements in the coun\ 
selor/interpireter relationship included: : \ 

Delgado: 1, Interpreters should not try to be counselors* A 
Problems should be handled in class if appro-- ' 
, priate;^ otherwise, let the counselor handle it. 
' 2. Remove the title "interpreter /counselor aide*" 

Interpreters should not deal with the adjustment' 
or social aspect of the students. They have 
never beetf organized by a professional who 
would Nfioaicrol and teach them what they can and 
can't do. It is a question of dependence develop- 
ment between student and interpreter* And inter- 
j)reters should be paid as tutors. 

Seattle: L» To continue to work at making it a more open rela- 
tion^ihip and a better understanding on the inter^ 
^ preter *s part about what a counselor does and that 
a student's behavior cannot be changed in one or 
two counseling sessions. 

2, Closer contact between the two. The interpreter 
will mention a problem and if it is hot cleared up 
immediately, the interpreter feels that the coun- 

^ selor is not doing a good job* A better awareness 

of each person's role. 

3 . None 

TVI: 1. None 

1. A few more systematic meetings with interpreters 

discuss what they are doing* , • 

Xnter actXon with Administrators* Counselor estimate of time 
spent in communication with administrators during a quarter ranged 
from two to 20%. Administrative duties required of tue counselors ' 
consumed from 0 to 50% of their time, depending on the program and 
the counselor's function within that program. Descriptions of ad- 
ministrative duties included: 

Delgado: 1. None 

2. None 

3. No response 
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Sea-ttle: 1* Progress reports,^ cotmnunicaticS:i. with the Division 

of Vocational Rehabilitation cou^nselors* ? 

2. Supervision of counseling componeitt of prq)graro» 

organization of sche4uHng for preparatory ' program, 

scheduling for job 'Sampling, arranging ^r staffing, 

registration information dissemination • * 

3* None ' / 

« 

TVI: 1. Financial aid counselor for TVI (both, deaf and 

hearing), admissions counselor, for all printers, 
administrator for male housing* 
^2, In charge of admissions, public' relations work, ^ 
answer most* of gen^ral inquiries abou/ the program 
both by letter and' in person, schedu3ftng and 
progrannaing and coordinating with ^^gular training 
areas, locker assignments, and bo^ store questions. 

Discussions between the counselors and the administrators generally 
concerned; 1) Student progress and problems* ^2) Program needs 
(scheduling, interpreter needs, financial aid, etc*)* 3) Upgrading 
of preparatory program and counseling services. 4) Overall program 
development and policy decisions* A complete list of suggested^ 
improvements in counseior/administrator relations^p is available^in 
Appendix I, Table 31. Briefly, TVI counselors thought'* the relationship 
fine, Seattle counselors thought that more communication and trust 

Vas needed, and'Delgado Counselors felt that th^administration was ■% 
abrogating the function of the counselors. '* ^ 

Student Job Placement. Counselors; generally ^both contacted and 
were contacted by prospectiv^ employers, although the procedure varied 
from program to program* Appendix 1, Table 32 provides the counselors* 
complete descriptions of placement procedures* The counselors generally 
seek empldyment in the student' s chosen area, and the student may 
attend an iute-r^iew by himself, with an interpreter, or, in some cases, 
with the cdunseloX^ The counselors from the Seattle and TVI program 
said they sometimes >isited the student ^n the job; the counselors 

i from Delgado said they^id not/ Problems discussed duting such vlpits 

\ ' \ 

were: \ 

1. CoMnunicatlon dlf f l-culties .(employer may want to get 
information across m^e quickly) * ; 

2. Employee satisfaction atid p^rogress on the job, 

. 3, General employment dlff lefties— -attendance, care- 
lessness on the job, misunderstanding between co- 
workers, . \ 
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Complaints most heard f rom,.qmployers were: 

1. Poor pejformancev^ t)\e job ami attendance problems 
(nat with much frequency), 

2* Not enq^h training in a specific area. * 4 .1 

3. Not sure employere is understanding work and instruction. 

4. Rigidity in ability of deaf to adapt to* new situations* 

' , ' Ik 

'Complaints most heard from the deaf tmployees were: | 

!• , Promotion is apt fast enoughs ' * 

/2* Job is too\foutine* ' I 

, . <^ ^ . \ . ^ 

3. Training was.4pot adequate • ^ - - . 

^ 4. . Lack of understanding on the part of th^ supervisor in 
^ terms of communication and opportunities for advancement* 

Employers considered their deaf employees to have good attitudes, 

to be, good woi^^ers, to be dependable, re^liable^ , and to have good ^ 

^wojrk -habits, ^ The 'counselors reported sporadic contact with ^ indent 

once hjB has a job. Only^ three' counselors thought that' employer/de^> 

employee relationships would be^improved by increased contact with a 

counselor or* ^ome other consultantf in deafness. .Genera-lly, tke coun- 

r ' , , ^ i \ . 

selors felt the student should' be prepared to fiJnction independently 

' ' % * ^ ^ " 

on the job, but that relat^ion^ips mig^|: be improved if communication 

ciiannelfci were opened between tlie employer ami the counselor. Appendix 

I, Table 3 3* provides a complete list of suggested improvements* 

W ithdrawals . The counselors listed the follov/ing genera] reasons 
for student withdrawals from the program: * 
I. Academic difficulties* 

2* Social and personal adjustment proble^. (drugs, peer 
^roup interaction^, emotional difficulties, pregnancy). 

3* Low relationship between training area and future 
objectives, . ' 

^. Financial difficulties. 

^ M . Program may be inappropriate for student. ^ ^ 

General Iv speaking, most counselors had only sporadd-c cont^t with ^ 

a student once he had withdraum from the program* Counselors ^ 
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Couoselors' Descriptions of Program Follow-up * Procedures 



.Delgado: 1. Sporadic contact by visits'of afudents, "Social^ contact • 
Questionnaires sent out to students who have left (to ^ 
about 90%), ' , " r 

2. The program writes letters to former students requesting 
' information about present adtivities* % 

3. This area is the major responsibility pf the research 
^ center. \ 

Seattle: 1. It is handled on an individual basis* It is not. a struc^ 
tured approach at this time. Employer 'contact, possibly. 

2, Through on-the-*job contact and- spor^adic social meetings 
with the students, 

3. ,We ask the student to send a letter telling what he is 
doing — if he has a job, where he is, etc. We also ask 
the IX^R counselors where th^ student *is* 

TVI: . 1. We almost always ^con^c.t the 'employer onc^ wlthilti the 
first month *s employiaient ot a-studet>6 if he w_as placed 
by the program* We have follow-up information on almost 
every student generally by>*wQrd of mouth, ^ ' ^ 

2. We have sporadic contiact**>^ith employerss in the g'eneral 
community and continual contact with em|>loyers who want 
^ ' to hire deaf people* 



' ' ' Table 15 

Suggested Improv^aats in the Follow-Up Procedures 



Delgado:* None - , > 

2,^ None, because ft is out of my 'jurisdiction, 
. ■ 3.* The program should develop a s]fstematic, planned approach 
^ ^ . * allowing' for counseling services "or k paid researcher, > 

Tlie program should keep a closer relatjipnship with 
Vocational Rehabilitation- counselors and develop a ^better 
relationship with students 'while they are here so that 
they want to keep in touch, , 

Seatrle:, 1* We need a more structured sch^ule and more regular 

checking-back on the student, . We don*t do it *now be-^ 
cause of the 'lack of time,. . ' * % 

2, Establish a follow-up procedure to find answers* to . 
' quest:ions a^ked in this form* * \ 

3, Nolle , . : , . ' ; 

TVI: 'M. We should have a more systematic follow-up, make sure 
that students are working at optimal level and help 
students make job changes at times of promotion and to i 
help them to know how to make another, job contact* 
• It would be good if more^^speclf ic information were 

^ collected on sa}.ary, promotion, possibilities for pra- 
" motion, and the relationship of job success for the 
deaf and hearing in the same major. This could be 
tied in with a coatlnuous education program. 
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referred withdrawals to agencies or rehabilitation counselors.. Re- 
ferrals went' most often to: - 



Division of 'Vocational Rehabilitation 
Welfare agencies ^ 
Manpower services 
Speech and hearing centers 
New .programs and schools 

Employers ^ * , 

F ollow-up ?Vocedures. Each program handled its follow-up pro- 
cedure in a different manjier* Each was characterized by an Informai, 
unstructured approach co;isisting of letters and questionnaires sent, 
to former students, SQCial cbntects, visits by fonaer students, 
employer contact, and on-^the-job contact (See Table 14). Suggested 
iiTiprovement's in the procedures tended to emphasize the need for 'a 
more structured approach to follow-up procedures (See Table 15).^ 

School Relations, The program counselors^ reported they con- 
Terred with' school counselors about: 1* Student problems (diffi- 
culties between a deaf and a- hearing student; placement of deaf 
student into a specific training area). 2. Administrative procedures * 
(admissions and matriculation, financial aid). 3. To seek infor--. 
mation on their programs for structuring a program for the deaf stu- 
dents. 4, * To utilize their expertise in counseling* 

The counselors also conferred with a variety of other school staff, 
depending on the program and the counselor s duties, including t'ech- 
nicai teachers, deans, union people, regeneration, financial' aid people, 
v.tc. Conference's were held generally to discuss such topics as regis- 
traiion'f; procedures, financial aid, work^-study areas, post-secondary 
opportunities for the deaf^ the program for the deaf itself, 6tc. 

Additional Comment s, Additional comments made by ^ct>unselors may 
be found in Appendix I, Table 34, 

Regular Classroom Teachers 

General Inform ation * All of the 77 technigal/vocatlonal teachers 
; Mt rrv lowed , wore hearing. 'Appendix J, Table V) provides a complete 
\ ih nf ^uhjiM^cs laugfil by the tt^achers. Only two teachers, both at. 
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D?^feadoi had had prior experience in teaching the deaf. Thirty teachers 
Liad €»xperience with the deaf other than teaching* Among such contacts 
listed 'were: .worked with deaf people, social relationships, and deaf 
relatives and 'neighbors, . ; - 

Communica tion and Interaction. The most common mod^ of interaction 
(Table 16) was through interpreters (57) followed by writing (53), 
gt^slares {Ub) f and speech and speechreading (42). A substantial 
number of the TVt^ tochers reported using signs (14) and finger spelling 

0 , 



table 16 



Terhnlcil-Vocational Teachers^ Mode cf CoTmnunicati'^n 
u'itj) Deaf Students in the Classroom 





Delg.ado 


Seattle. 


TVI' 


Total 


Speech and 










speechreading 


U' • 


13 ' 


16 


• 42 


r ingerspelllng 


4 


10 


15 


29 


Siftn, language 


6 


8 


14 


28 


Writing - 


21 


12 


.20 


53 




16 ^ 


8 


22 


46 


Interpreter aid 


22 


13 


22 


57 




1 


i 


22 


24 


No re^iponse 


2 


7 


0" 


9 



Thirty- two of the 77 teachers said they understood seme of the- 
deaf students' ccmmunication. Thirty said they understood most of it; 
nine said chey understood all of it; and »ix said they understood none 

Ol it. 

Thirty of |he 7 7 teachers indicated they understood some of the 
deaf students'' speech. Twenty^three understood most of the speech; 
12 understood none ; 10 understood all ; and two gave no response. 

Tne teachers were asked what means they employed to unders^tand a 
-.tudeni's conununi cation they did not understand* Most frequent 
responses were writing (^7) and use of interpreter (33). 

Mftv-sGven teachers said that the hearing students in their 
. Li^s.'s Interacted with the deaf studen#s; 20 said they did not* They 
Indicati'ci t hi' rnost piu\^alent modes of communication between the heart- 
ing And derjf stadents we^e: gestures (^2) , writing (41), sign language 
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(JJ), f ingerspelling and interpreter (30 each), and spet^ch and speech^ ' 
rchlinf;^ 1 28). rourtet'ii teachers felt there was alw ays communication 
hc-twQon hearing and ^ieaf students; 17 thought there was communi cai Ion 
mo St oJ__t_he t ime j 1 said there was communication som etime s; 4 said 
t lie re was occas ionally communication; 18 said there was Seldom 
-'j^iTiuii ica r 1 on ; 15 gave no response: one said there was nevej;^ any' 
L onimuni cat ion between deaf and hearing students; and one did not know. 

^^'cnty-seven teachers reported they slowed their teachinj^ lor 
the benefit of the deaf, and 48 said they did not* Two indicated 
they sometimes did. Only four teachers felt that slowing down the 
t'^Kfiiag pace affected the hearing students adversely. The reactions 
,,t'.ierallv were manifested in restlessness impatience . Some 
:,LMC;urs felt the hearing students could use the slowing down process 
also. Appundix I. Table 36 pr-^,'-^ Ides a lisu of teachers* descriptions 
lie.irfn;; students* reactions. 

T!i"^ technical/vocational teachers made class notes and outlines 
,iv'illvihlv in the same manner as with hearing students* Seventv^-two 
^•i tiie toacliers said they made themselves available to the deaf 
'-I'ld^'^as I'or subject rev lewder extra work, 

Wf\er. asked what tne strengths of teaching an integrated class 
^u-'- , tH-achers gave a variety o^ responses. Most touched upon the 
o;*"'^'^^ inLiy it provided deaf st'^dents to maintain contact with the 

li ' (i hearing) world. Fa. c tors the teachers mentionea incJudedi 
■''M 'DiU idonc.e in ahll'ty to function with hearing people; deaf 
^ '.(It'll t'^ L th-.^ same kind of education as the hearing; provides the 
'^•f' w ih <i r"t'al Life situation; provides practice In learning to 

• ''Ih [iLMriiu^ people; deaf can evaluate their ovai performance 

! - r^rKi st'idents' p^^r r orir.m. o ; builds self -l-s teem; afiJ , gun(*ra1iy, 
' ' • \ \ 'U'lrip'^ and deaf ^tuilents gained maturity from the experience. 
N;3,'vT.d i >' J ,^ Table provides i\ complotf list of responses. 

n*^si:,e'S of te^'.ching an intei^r/ited class were considered by 
fit' ^t^i'ho!'^ to involve proMerr.-' of communication. The Interpretor 

* • oTj., i d, > f -I .1 key Link in the communication process. That po^4rion 
V'' ! 'pntL' of tri\ \\\ tht' rt'sponst'S . .la- tt.iohers pointed out 

' '.e dJilii'uitie^ oi not communicating directly and of having a weak 
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interpreter; that is, one who may not know the subject matter or 
terminology well- Other, factors mentioned were language and vocab- 
ulary background weaknesses on the part of the deaf student, slowing 
of the pace in the classroom: and necessity to spend more time with 
deaf students. Appendix J, Table 38 provides a complete list of 
factors teachers consider weaknesses in teaching an integrated class. 

The use of interpreters or matters relating to them, are mentioned . 
IX times in response to suggestions for improvements (Appendix J, 
Table 39), Suggested improvements included: more interpreters, 
improved interpretation, having interpreters use exact EngliBh, 
interpreters present all the txme, making sur*^ the interpreter has 
a knowledge of the si oject area, retaining the same interpreter and 
not changing tl^em often, and having a low ratio of students to Inter- 
preters* Other suggestions were: more interaction among teachers, 
hearing students, and deaf students; more visual aids; awareness on 
the part of the teacher 'of the problems and communication skills of the 
deaf; and knowledge of' sign language by the teacher. 

Forty-eight of the technical/vocational teachers felt that the 
deaf students did not understand adequately; nine gave no response; 
and five said it depended on the individual* Reafons why the teachers 
felt the dea^f students did not adequately understand the subject 
matter (Appendix J, Table 40) included: the background of the deaf 
students— 'limited vocabulary, low bdsic skills, poor reading skills 
land comprehension, lack of basic language; teacher may not be getting 
message to intPLpreter ; interpreter may not be interpreting correctly; 
interpreter is not getting through because it is second-hand information; 
and Inte.preter may lack knowledge of the subject area. 

Teacher Interaction with Other Staff, All 77 technicai/votational 
teachers considered interpreter aid valuable, especially in faclli*- 
tation of the conaaunicatxon process--nearly 40 of the responses mention 
coimnunication specifically. Teachers believed interpreter aid saves 
time, provides teachers with communication channels and deaf student 
with the same, and provides the deaf students adequate means of com- 
prehending the subiect matter. Reasons why teachers considered inter- 
preter aid valuable are presented in full in Appendix J, Table 41, 
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Teacher/interpreter interaction is high with both teachers and 
Interpreters seeking each other out to discuss such student problems 
as attendance, low grades, -low comprehension of subject matter, 
pt.'rsonal problems, and general class problems. Appendix J, Tables 
',2 and 43 present complete lists of reasons for interaction between ^ 
interpreters and teachers. 

^'Aien asked what improvements in teachei /interpreter communication 
and cooperation they would suggest, the technical/vocational teachers 
cited the need for the interpreters to be familiar with the subject matter 
they are interpreting. Other improvements (Appendix J, Table 44) 
suggested included; keeping the same interpreter from previous sessions, 
ni'^re interpreters, scheduled meetings to discuss students, and more 
opportniiities for teachers to learn sign language, 

TechnicaJ /vocational teachers and counselors, on the whole, 
meet only two or three times a quarter* Reasons for contacting one 
another (Appendix J, Tables ^5 and 46) included: student attendance, 
motivation, classwork problems (test failures, grades, not understanding' 
marerial), student goals^ personal problems, personal hygiene, dxs- 
cipiine problems, job placement^ and procedural matters to be worked 
out.. Most contacts involved student progress in personal, social and 
academic areas,, 

Wlien asked what improvements in teacher/counselor xnteracH:ion 
they would suggest, the technical/vocational teachers Indicated there 
should be more contact so that the teacher would knox^ which counselor 
wa^^ responsible for the particular student and so that the counselor 
L,oiilti provide the teacher with background infonnation on the student* 
^(^me tiMchers indicated that such irteraction could provide more 
follow-up on the students* progress and achievement and that the 
(ounselors could help the teachers to^ deal with the deaf students 
I a tht^ir classrooms. Others said that as long asi the counselor was 
aviilnhle that would he suf ficient , ^ Appendix J, Table 47 ptesents 
a complete list of suggested improv^ents. 

Overall, contact between the technical/vocational teachers and 
I liM pro^'.ram administrators is limited* Disct's'ilcnr^ generally cbricern^ 
s^.idenL difficulties and performance in class, s,cheduling 'probleins , 
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general information about the deaf, placement opportunities, and 
'xploratiun of new ideas , concerning deaf students. (Appenaix J, 

Tables 48 and 49). ^ 

Many teacViers felt that contact with the program administrator 

was 'not necessary and that problems could be handled more easily 

through the counselors and interpreters. 

Suggested improvement in teacher/administrator interaction by 

■ others included: meetings to acquaint teachers with the deaf program, 

its staff and its goals; better handlings of forms and reports; more 

information about services available in order to take advantage of 

them;' and feedback to teacher concerning placement of students. 

Appendix J, Table 30 lists* the improvements suggested by the teachers. 

^ AddirionaJ information. Additional information, and suggestions, 

provided by the teachers may be found in Table 51, Appendix J* 

Interpreters 

General Information. ' Thirty-one interpreters were interviewed, 
eight from the Delgado program, 14 from Seattl^e, and nine from St, 
Paul TVI. 

Ed ucation. Most interpreters had some post secondary education 
and seven held college degrees or certificates. Formal interpreter 
training ranged from none up to nine months. Sixteen of the 31 
interpreters had deaf family members (six at Delgado, eleven at Seattle, 
and one at WE). Fomal programs were attended at colleges, a speech 
and hearing center, and the TVI Interpreter Institute, a summer 
course designed to train interpreters for the TVI program. 

Employment > Interpreters at the Delgado and Seattle programs 
had had a variety of interpreting experiences including courtroom 
. intt pretlng, classt-com interpreting^ counseling experience, soci'al 
work and welfare experience, religious classes, and^interpreting 
for organisations for the deaf* Most of the TVI interpreters had 
beep trained, by the TVI Institute and had no previous ^4jj|jjH|^e ting 
^experience- Interpreters became aw; of the availability^ employ- 
ment through- a variety of means^ such as through dther interpreters, 
friends, counselors, parents, announcements, talks, and the inter- 
preter institute* St^ed requirements varied from program to program 
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but the most heavily emphasized requirement was knowledge and skill 
Ln sign language. 

Comiaunl cat Ion and Interaction with Students^ Interpreters used 
speechreading, sign language and f ingerspelling most connnonly with 
deaf students. Writing and gestures were less commonly employed. 
Most interpreters felt' they understand between 80 and 100% of the 
deaf students' communication, and they generally r^^jght they under- 
stood most or all of the deaf students* speech. For those students 
whose communication they did not fully understand, most Interpreters 
employed repetition to aid comprehension* 

Most felt that deaf and hearing students interacted with one 
tf*,>ther. The deaf and hearing students communicated with one another 
through, a variety of means, most commonly interpreter aid, writing^ 
>;estureS5 speech and speechreading, and f ingerspelling. 

All interpreters reported that teachers and deaf students in 
their r lasses coittmunicate'd with one another, with interpreter aid 
aad*writlng being the most common modes of communication* Most inter-- 
preters at the. Delgado program felt that the teachers and deaf students 
cniTununicatPd seldorr. Those at Seattl-i and "TVl thought the teachers 
'\nd dcvif students communicated most of the time. 

L^ltiL^^i^SiiGS^^Ktyj^JL Sixteen of the interpreters considered 
themst'lves knowledgeable in the subject areas they interpreted; 
i'iij;]it sa ai ihv y were knowledgeable in some areas ^ five said they v;ere 
n-^t , .lud two gave no response, Seti Appendix Table ;2 for the 
->'il; intrrprct^'d at ca' h scliooK When asked how they dealt with 

' r cfi'icnL ly used words for v/hich there was no corresponding sign^ most 
i ri* fTLreiers saui they would invent a new sign, finp,erspell it for 
t 1 stud lint's Ke^.efit, and have the students* agreement on the use 

Lh^ HfW sign. When dealing with infrequently used words, most inter- 
pri'tt'TS would fingerspell tlvit parLicular word. Interpreters were 
.i .ktni t(j descrihe the program policies conrorning development and in- 
« ^'ipor.it ion of new sign language vocabulary. The Deigado and Seattle 
pro'giMms had inforinal policies in which interpreters agreed among 
ti'A'Hsclvt's and with students upon Lb.e use of itew signs., Th.e Si. Paul 
T'. 1 program has a formal policy under which the interpreter keeps a 



booklet of now sisns for each subject area. At the end of the year, 
tb.L- sisns are discussed, adopted or discarded, and then computerized. 
Informally, discussion among the interpreters also aided the coordina- 
tion- of sign language usage with program policy. 

Interpreters were asked on what basis they were chosen to inter- 
pret their particular subjects, and a variety answers was given. 
Most a-t Delgado wer«^ chosen on the basis of past interpreting experi- 
ence in the subject and interest in that subject. Those at Seattle 
were chosen on the basis of ability and fluency, and past experience 
with knowledge of that subject. TVI interpreters Indicated no par- 
ticular basis, although the newer interpreters were given the "easier" 
classes to interpret. 

interpreters were asked if they translated word-for-word what 
was- being said in the classroom or if they interpreted it. Most inter- 
preters indicated they did both or that it varied according to the 
student . 

Interpreters at the three programs indicated that note taking 
services were available to the students. The services were on a 
voluntary basis, usually on the part of hearing students. The inter- 
action between notetaker and interpreter consisted tnostly of the 
interpreter checking the accuracy of the notes taken. 

Twenty-one felt the deaf students understood subject matter 
adequately, nine thought it depended on the student, and six felt 
they did not. Ten TVI interpreters thought the students did under- 
stand in a shop situation and did not understand material in a class- 
room situation. Those who felt the students did not have adequate 
comprehension gave a variety of answers including lack of background 
and skills, difficult subject matter, poor language skills, and poor 

teacher explanation. 

I nterprete r/Technica l-Vocational Tea cher Interaction. Interpreters 
at the three programs conmunicated relatively frequently during a 
quarter with the technical/vocational teachers, depending on the inter- 
preter and the student. Nearly all teachers made their class notes 
.,Ht!h,... ..v.iilabK- tu the Interpret.T. usnallv at the beginning 
ot the qu.irur or a.s the quarter progressed. Most Interpreters Indi- 
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cated they did not work with the teachers in In'corporating and develop- 
ing new sign language vocabulary for each subject area. No formal 
schedule for meeting teachers existed at the three programs, but most 
interpreters said they met informally with the teachers. Meetings 
generally concerned student difficulty with subject matter, student 
questions, clarification of subject matter and assignment's, job inter- 
views and placement, .absences and lateness, and a general exchange of 
information regarding the student* Suggested improvements in inter^ 
prater /teacher communication and cooperation centered mainly on the^ 
need to orient the teachers toward the problems of deafness and the 
students' capacity to con^rehend* 

Interpreter/Program Counselor Interaction^ Interpreters and 
program counselors communicated between five and 15 times a quarter- 
Host interpretprs had no formal schedule for meeting with the counse- 
lors, bat all m^t informally. Reasons for contact generally concerned 
academic, behavior and attitude problems of the student. Other reasons 
included job counseling, scheduling, financial needs of the student, 
and job interviews. Interpreters were generally satisfied with the 
present interaction with the program counselors* Suggested improve- 
ment in the relationship included more communication and meetings he- 
tween the two to discuss ptoblems and procedures. 

I n t erp re t e r / Adminis tr a t or I n t e r act ion * Interpreters and adminis- 
trators con^nunicated infrequently during the school quarter* Only 
tne Seattle program had a formal meeting schedule in which staff 
meetings were held once a month to discuss program changes and poli-- 
cles and the interpreter training program. Nearly all interpreters 
met informally with the administrator p Contact generally concerned 
studerxt problems and progress, procedural changes, administrative 
dtities, interpreting and tutorial services, and general duties* 
Suggested improvements in the interpreter /administrator relationship 
f.ime mostly from the Delgado program and centered on the need for more 
.lommunlca t ion , more meetings, and greater availability of the adminis- 
t Tri tor . 

A ddi t iona l Com ment s. Additional comments made by the interpre- 
ters may be found in Appendix K, Table 53* 
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Administrators , 

General Inf o r mation.^ :^^>The three program directors were inter- 
viewed. All v^^ere hearing males* 

Edjjcation. The administrators' educational backgrounds are 
presented In Table 18. None were trained at the Bachelor or Master 

r 

degree level in education of the deaf. None had degrees in educa- 
tionai administration and/or supervision^. Manual communicatipn 
skills were acquired by the Delgado and Seattle program directors at 
state schools for the deaf. The program director at TVI acquired 
his cotr.niunication skills from his ^deaf parents. Only the Seattle 
program director had attended formal manual coinmuaica''tion courses — 
a sequence of three sign language courses with a practicum with 
hi^h school students and adults. 



Table, 17 

Degrees Held by Program, Administrators 



3acKt^lo_r 
Delgado Education 
Seattle Psychology 



Master 



Education 



TVI 



Economics 



Audio logy h 
Speech Pathology 

Speech Pathology 
h Audlology 



Doctorate 



Psychology of 
Deafness 



Previous Employm ent. The Delgado program director had previous 
experience as a teacher at a estate school for the deaf. The Seattle 
director was a counselor at the Seattle program for the deafyfor two 
vears and assistant director for three months* Th^ VJl administrator 
acted as a state vocational rehabilitation consultant for the deaf for 
seven, years and was a counselor for a state ^lepartment of public 
wt' i fare* , 

Current .Hjnp lQyin en_t . The Delgado director was contacted by the 
collej^e administration concerning his present position while an 
ev.iluator at the Delgado Vocational Rehabilitation Center. The 
Sealile administrator was told of the availability of the position 
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X^irMH' .rfv^i tors >><iw is iii^'or <lMt le:^ or Llioir turr^MiL ros'iu.{i< ' 

kio . To acirnin isrer pro^r;^m, policy derisions, orp^.ir, i :-d - 
tk)n, program c'vinges , iiasc^nwith upper .uhM'tMst^^ 

^t'»tr|,^; iii--ervi<>'e tralnln.^ of persnnnou Making dj\sL;.-> 
piiiiary decisions. Coordinating counseling avtf 
prepararory program.. 

rv [ : Funding and overall mr intenance of program — stafT, 

Bt-.udents, all integrative aspects. 

The program directors saw a?^ the basic goals of the deaf prograins: 

n4'lVM«lt>: Fo integrate deaf students into student activity 
( anspus, '^'ho students siiould be able to obtain 
work, at the end ot tralning.^ The integration of 
doaf vithin t'-^e [soaring school and conimnnitv. 
^e'ft''-; provLch"* the satc access to educational- oppor- ' 

Mrni t i e.s f ur the ceaf as other people have , 

acqiif^itlon which leads to meaningful employnienf , 
To serve the so'^ial growth ami personal natural ion of 
t he srndent 

v.p^MitaL ioTl^^ for a graduate from ihe deaf program on t!ie part of 



!^', *<:»v Kmp 1 ovine at — being able tc^ produce and to get nlong x-^iih 
er*5p iovees . 

f To he <ihle to define his ov/n life objectives j.nd ^'o he 

<u>]t' to a^. I '^mp 1 i sh ^hc^se objertlves. 
rv , I'o obtciln -^rp-piovment al a level hjj^her than ii^- could 

h iVM ohtai?uMi ^m*J 'u^uL Mi^s exp^* r i er) ct- -iru! a h(>p<* 1<>? 
^'e>tiral n!"VC'neM^ wMbin the job, i jwornorat i ui- fufnre 
f r.i ill i^ik; . 

' io'iK ? a 'ir-iij^^ r*ic^'if* te> wtTo; 

'f^lr'"'', o .U'^ '~'P^ e:^i[j 1 ovment , Te rpi i nat ed students sl^ould have 

some abi^iJi'-s* should lie .ible to rid jnst more ackvpj.ij f 1 y 
jnd fiave enp lov^ment , nrobahly at fi lower level. 

-\mJM^': ^l^^e <^fher s^tviccs available to b\m ^^ettev than }\v 

f'an iise ^ h(»sf^ at ^O'^l. ^'(^^niuii i ty lpg^^ , 

P« i: ifu"^ s-me- f ht>se {"or ? jv*"'du;jtc* — emp 1 o\niu*n t at a level 

h'v^her tb.ni 'MU'ld h.ivf h:ul witnont tiiis experfeni^'. 

** . 
lb' ,hirn t n I ! t ,j t nrs w^'f^^ a-^k"d wb.it aspects of t iie prc^grans iiad 
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Delgado: Tfte counseling approach has changed from-tormal to \ 
informal (need basis). Contact with the conimunity 
is not as close. There Is no infringement on the 
rights of students. 

Seattle: The preparatory program has changed from integrated 

to self-rcontained. There is increasing eaphasis-^.^ 
counseling services, The<. establishment of the 
interpreter/tutor role. With' expansion, they^ave 
learned to use college resourcps (i.eJ, media)* 

TVI: Basically, the px*ogram has not cliange^. The vocational 

exploration aspect of the preparatory program is being 
looked at. Refinements are the only changes. The 
Interpreter Institute and the' media program are the 
only global changes* Trying to minimize the number 
of non-graduates. 

The program administrators were asked what -program changes they 
would like to see in the future. The desired changes were ati 

Delgado: Improved facilities and addition of a media center. 
. Merger with rehabilitation division. The staff 
could be more exacting and effective in what we* re 
doing, 

Seattle: Establishing interpreting as a profession. Upgrading 
the interpreter-tutor idea^ Opportunity for good 
curriculum development in vocational exposure, A 
research component at the coj-lege level. There is 
a need for more profiles of activities and needs in- 
different components of tha. program, 

TVI: Expansion of the Interpreter Institute and development 

of the consortium program. Research components and. 
research acti\;lties . 

S tudent Recruitment. Program directors made their programs known 
to the public through mailings, talks, paper presentations, visits, 
the presence of interpreters on , television news, and through the 
**deaf grapevine,** Information about prospective students was received 
from Vocational Rehabilitation counselors, schools for the deaf, speech 
and hearing centers, parents, self-ref errals , and school officials. 
Agencies and personnel informed by the program directors of oppor- 
tunities were Vocational Rehabilitation counselors, school counselors, 
deaf organizations, and public and residential schools. 

Tiie Delgado administrator thought the strengths of his present 
rufernii procedure to be the reception of information from Vocational 
Reiiabi Iitation and the weaknesses to be that information sometimes 
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did not come in prior to admissions and staffings. The Seattle program 
admin fs err tor feU the main str-ngth of his referral proc2dure to ho that 
everyo^ne (student, VR counselor, schbol) knows what the st^udent 4s 
gectlni^* • He \saw no weaknesses in the procedure. The TVJ administra- 
. tor saw strength in -that a system is followed that creates minimum ' 
'diffle:ulty — seldom did the program have to contact someone for 
additional -information • Weaknesses in the referral 'procedure ^fere ^ 
attributed to the lack of organization in th*e whole "''system of deaf 
educaiion which creates a lack of consistent^ information. No changes 
were suggested in the present referral procedures, although the TVI 
adminiiitrator Uio^ight that sqhools for the deaf should goon a 'more 
•^t.indard record keeping system* 

Admission s Requirements 

The folloi^ing admissions requirements were listed by the 'program 
directors: * • * ' 

Delgado: 1* ,The student is deaf to the point where he 
needs supportive services in the classroom. 
" 2., A fifth grade reading and math level, a require- 

ment which is flexible* 
3. The student is free of other physical and \ 
' - mental handicaps » 

Seattle: 1. A demonstration of one^y ability to profit from 
the pror.ram* 

2. A fifth grade reading level, a requirement which 
is flexible, 

1. A student should have enough of a hearing loss to 
need at least one service of the program* We 
don't look at decibel loss alone. 
The ability to profit by a course of study here* 
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3. Reasonably soci^-ill-y acceptable behavior* 



Will not take a student who has plateaued academ- 
ically in hjs last three years of school* 



lite administrators considered the following aspects to he the 
str^'ngths of the admissions requirements: 

ijelgado: They are flexible enough to allow for the student who 
may be a borderline case to enter program 

Seattle: They are flexible enough to .meet the needs of individuals. 

'Vf: They look at students realistically* We have a functional 

Idea of how students have been doing beforehand* We 
take Into consideration the students' strengths. We 
feel a majority of deaf students can and should be 
served by a program of technical/vocational nature. 



The Delgado program .director saw no weaknesses in the admissions 
requirements Thf S^a^tle administrator saw a need for improvement 
in the tailoriog of programs to the wide range of students admitted • 
The TVI program direc'tar saw weakness in the lack of consistent infor- 
mation 'a\^ailabld from referi;ing sources. 

When asked 'what changes, if any, they would make in the present 
adn>issions rt^quirements ^ the ^ directors responded: ^ 

Delgado: The prx)gr^m will adopt an open-door" policy to coin- 

^ cide with college admissions requirements, 

Seattle:; Mote tailoring of programs- to the wide range of students 

admitted. * . ' 

TVI:' It is a r^ever ending process of educating referral 

sources' to -provide consistent information. Referring 

agents understand the program as much as chey nead, 

to make proper referrals, 
* C ' * 

Student FinanciaU SupporE > The following financial support 
was^ available to the students: 

Delgado: Support comes from hometown Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselor or from parents, 

Seattle: Support is available from- Vocational Rehabilitation, 
public assistance, Kork-study, comomunity jobs (part- 
time) ^ ^ college scholarships, loans, department 
scholarships and loans, scholarships from organiza- 
tions in town* 

TVI: Support is available from the Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitation and in the form of loans granted on 
" the decisions of the counselors. 

The requirements for awarding -financial support were identical 
at Delgado and TVI — support was awarded by the decisions of state 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselors* The Seattle program director 
stated that financial assistance was awarded on the basis of parental 
ability to support and according to personal need. 

Medical Services > Medical services were as follows: 

Delgado: An audiological consultant administers tests at the 
beginning of the program » A speech and hearing 
center is available upon student request (the student 
pays for this service A medical center is avail- 
able : few blocks from campus* And the school has 
a f Lrst aid center. 



Seattle: The program has a policy with the Division of 

Vocational Rehabilitation to .support emergency- 
type situations*! An in-tora doc^r does free medi- 

/ cal work (if the student 1;an af^'rd U , 1^ charges 

^ nominal fee). The college has an infirmary. 

JVI:, The school has a full-time nurse on duty, on an as- 

needed basis. A united hospitals service is avail- 
able in the city. • ^ 
» 

The Delgcido and Seattle programs employed an auaiologist and 
screeiling^ was conducted at the time of each student's entr^ into the 
program. The TVI*^ program did not employ an audiologist* Delgado 
and Seattle did not employ a speech therapist. The program did, 
ax^d the therapist's services were available on a weekly as^needed 
basis . 

Prep arato ry Program. The goals of the preparatory program as 
'^clii^d by the program directors v;ere: , ^ 

IVlgado: To prepare the student aeademically ^nd vocationaJ ly * 
Seattle: To allow the student to make an adjustment to his 
/ selected training area. 

^ TVI: To provide basic adjustment to TVI. It is an vjppor-- 

tunity to adjust to independent living and to learn 
to us*e supportive services. ' It is dlso an opportunity, 
to select an area of study and to develop s%ck|re 
peer group identification, ^ r 

ilie program directors stat^d^ that the goals of the preparatory 
urogram were achieved in the following manrj^rf- : 

• '"i - \ 

Dfl^ddo: , Trirough instructors? remed^irfu^nst ruction in English 
^ and math, staffings, vocatiDnal^agipilng programs.^ 

Tlie Communication Skills course teacher studei^its 
new signs. 

Socittii^: Depending on the student \s needs, the program varies. 

A formalized program of study emphasizes receptlvt? 
and 'expressive skills, math, personal managime!^ , 
' iormalas^ r^-^ily ni.Angcmt-nt , vocational exploration,, 
and D Tanned' coiinsel ine. 

ifu- rnnr^es of study p.vaiLahle in l}io pri-paratory program:: ,can 
fourui in f.^f^le' 19* Coitrses in the DtO-gado preparatoi^ program were 
iTMtif] it orv. ihe formulas course at TVI was apt^lonal for females he™ 
« iu-,t.- i)\ ihn "basic nature of technical/vocational education." Th^* 
:^^\[;.ir itor.* prap,ram s.rhedul i n;?, at the Seattle pro^rtim was flexible. ^" 
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Table 18 

i, »ur>t.' u\ Study Available In the Prepar^^tory Programs 



:)^'K', r!^-- : No rt^sponse; hwever, the basic courses are remedial 
instruction in English and math, vocational ifampling, 
j.rui cotrni^unicai ion skills. 

It tit': Se 1 f-eva iuat^on and general overall college exposure. 

Job sampling and mini-curriculum. An individu?li2ed 
process in getting ready for entry— reading, laMu^ge, 
Tath, and college orientation » 

r. I : Receptive and expressive skills, mathj personal manage- 

TTient. Formulas, family management, vocational explora- 
1 1 on , Planned counseling * 



. Table 19 

Tost Measures Utilized for Student Placement 



In U^kio: The i.tanford Achievement Test reading achievement level* 
'Hie General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) gives an idea 
•t^fwhat vocational area the student should gO into* 
lO^LDve is used for subject placement* 

StMttlr: T'ne Suanford Achievement Test is used for profile purposes 
only. 
Ine GATB. 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

A dlaKnastic test from the preparatory program teachers. 
\\n\'\i ional Interest tests * 
W E?T. : n on ~ v e rb a 1 

n'l : (*ATB 

Stanford Achievement Test 
Pris^ record information 
GATF.S 

lyj diagnostic math tost 
!^uhjecti\fe tests ' 

Tests nr^K' r^iven for each training I'rea 
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X-.'coidlng to Mie pro^nm director* Ihe student is nortiially pre- 
fii^lstiured in all preparatory program courses; however, if the stiuient 
Liikc's .1 ditrereni direction or does not need these roiirses, ho m<iv 
-»uSrflilute a college course. 

S tuden t ?lA ^^igffl^,J^^ i A^ . ^ . ^ ^ ^J^^^^^* ^'^^ three program directors 
said they used tc.>t scores in placement of students within particular 
,-»ahjL'Ct arejs* The measures^ used are reported in Table 20. Criteria 
other than test scores that determined student placement were: 

Delgado: The Interest of the student as determined by intern- 
views. The evaluation -of test scores overrode student 
interest, 

Seattle: Trial performance of the student and the interest of the 
s t adent 

I'VI: Counseling, staff ing^ expressed interest of the student, 

and the expressed interest of the family. 

The Helgc^do director thought tfie strength of his ^ placement procedure 
lay in tlie fart that very few students changed their program of study, 
ri'O Seat 1 1 administrator saw strength in that both the faculty member 
ar.d Ihv student have a ''good idea of what they're getting into*' and the 
istuftent ha a good idea about training and work area he will end up ln» 

he IVI administrator saw integration c he total staff into the 
dvi; 1 - lon-maki ng process as the strength of his placement procedure. 

, '^hv Delgado program director saw no weaknesses in his placement 
prncediire and had no changes to -suggest. The Seattle director saw 
wtakiKss in the limited amount of time the staff ha^ to prepare a student 
lor ihv training decislbn. Changes he desired were "more-upgraded, 
inorv In-depth exposure in training in ii istrial areas, and more 
!|M)rnpi 1 \ie jvademic material for preparation," The TVI administrator 
^<r. 'i<^ opt ra t i-t^na I weaknesses in hfs placement prot edure-^-'t (le weakness, 
1"' rtcited, came from student capability* Change's he desired were- 
'Miih' rionitoring — continue to work together as a team so tiiat studt^nts 
,in i^" handled on an individual basis." 

ryivrnuni Cvit ion and Interac t ion with Stu dents . The program directors 
,».i)ni!5ai ( at with the Students through speech and speechread i ug , sign 
I aiigu.'if^t- , f 1 ns^er ^pe 1 1 i ng , writing and gestures. The Delgado and 

|f»]s' i'lnto:*^ thought thnv undt*r nod T.iost rommun icat ion from their 
sCu.hMit-^, while th^-" TVI administrator felt that he understood 
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all conmunlcat ion from his students* The Deigado administrator would 
use Lhf services of an interpreter if the student were low-verbal. 
The Seattle prograra director made use of expansion and repetition. 
The TVI director said "oneway or the other I* 11 understand it all,** 

The Deigado program director met with students on an informal 
basis* The Seattle and TVI administrators met with their students 
on both an informal and formal appointment bisis. The Deigado 
adnlnis trator said that reasons for contact ^?ith students generally 
included problems with school functions, personal problems, money 
needs. Vocational Rehabilitation problems, and the seeking of advice. 
File Seattle prop,ram director had contact with student to "talk about 
anytliuiK*" to review student efforts, to set up meetings, and to 
fol low-up telephone conversations from counselors, parents and other 
individuals. The TVI director met with students to "share good and 
'bad news," to monitor general progress, talk about scheduling, and 
to set up special events. 

The Deigado program director saw strength in the administrator/ 
student relationship in that he did not get involved in their prob^ 
lems. The Seattle administrator felt the strength in the adminis- 
trator/stud^nt relationship lay in the casual acceptance oi one 
another. The TVI program director thought that strength lay in the 
free and open relationship — no student feared coming in to see him, 
and the students knov/ that information Is confidential. The 
administrators saw the following weaknesses in the administrator/ 
student relationship: 

Deigado: I need time for more contact with the students. 

Seattle: Sometimes access? is too easy to my office. A 

student will come here to discuss a flare up with 
another staff member rather than deal with that 
person. 

TVI; None, although I would like more time for contact 

with the st'.;dents. 

Suggested improvements in the administrator/?; tudent relationship 
came from the Deigado director, who wanted time for more contact with 
students, and from the TVI dir^-tor, who wanted to see students become 
more at t ivr in student council fuiutlon^. 
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A dminis t ra t or /P arent: Interacti on, Administrators generally only 
had occasional contact with parents and chat\:ontact took the form of 
t«.- Le[)hune , tt'Ietype and letter cominunicat ion and in~person meetings. 
HeabOas for contact concerned student progress, information about 
admissions, informal '^getting to know you" meetings, ana '*to express 
*appreciat Ion for education the student had gotten/' 

Adiii^ inistrat or /Counselor Interac tion > The program administrators 
generally met informally with the program counselors to discuss student 
U't fvi t les^ ar.d problems, to dis^*eminate information and delegate work 
respoi^sibillties, to discuss administrative procedures, schedule 
changes, and the effects of the overall operation of the program. 
The Delgado administrator had no improvements to suggest in the 
afiministratoF/program counselor relationship. The Seattle director 
saw he need for better vertical and horizontal communication which 
might be helped by the emergence of a leader within the counseling 
program. The TV! program director wanted more time to communicate 
with the counselors.' 

Adminis trator /Prepara tor y Program Teacher Interaction .. The 
program admiliis trators met with the' preparatory program teachers on 
a formal and informal basis to discuss administrative procedtire, 
student progress in the classroom and needs, program needs, special - 
L-vents, special assignments, scheduling, money, and vocational 
exploration improvements. The Delgado program director suggested 
no improvements in the relationship. The Seattle director saw the 
need for a leader among the te^ hers, and tlie TVT dirtu^tor wanted 
more time to communicate with the teachers. 

A cl m i n i s t r a t o r_/_T ^^^^P^l c_a 1 - Vo c_a t^i a 1 T^ ^SjV-' ^ J-^ -SJ ^J-P ^ • 
pfv^iar directors met with the technlca i~vocat iona 1 teachers solely 

an informal basis to discuss student classroom performance, inter- 
pr^'tt^r per 1 (^rPL.nce , student of^iertives, teacher reaction to support 
^t'>rvi"l.'■. for i]».'af students, and, in TV'i's tasj^, to discMiss their 
^udfa pr igftim and puhLic relations wf^rk. No improvements in the 
rt*lat i onsfi p wort* '^ugKestetl f)V the Oelgacio prcn^ram dlrf'c{(U". Tfu* 
it ' 1 »■ (j i r< 1 f i ' f <•(! t Im t i t <'> a-qurn* r n! ( nur^-ios h«» 



DBllt in so that the teachers could upgrade their own skills in 
teaching the deaf. More time to talk with the ceachers was wanted 
by the TVI dirac^r . 

' Admin i strator/ In terpre t er Inter ac t ion > The Seattle and TVI 
pro^;ram directors met with interpreters on an informal and formal 
basis; the Delgado administrator met with them on an informal basis.* 
Reasons tor contact between the program directors and the inter- 
preters included administrative procedure, special assignments, 

studenc or teacher problems, and student progress* Ine Delgado 

f 

director had no improvements in the relationship to suggest. The 
Seattle administrator said that civil s'ervice support wo^ld go into 
effect giving interpreters more job stability. The TVI director 
expressed a wish for more formal meetings* 

Staff Recruitment, Hiring policies for each position on the 
program staffs are presented in Table 21 : 

Student Job Placement , Placement procedure varied from program 
to program. The program directors described the following procedures:; 

Delgado:. An appointment is set up for the deaf student and 
the position is discussed with the student. The 
student's strengths and interests are discussed with 
the employer. 

Seattle:. This is usually handled by the counselors* They survey 
employment opportunities for appropriateness. The 
student goes by himself or with an interpreter for an 
interview. Interpreter service is provided for first 
weeks of employment if requested, 

TVI:: v/e have contact through Employer Appreciation Days* 

Employers give awa^rds for student achievement. Contacts 
through the state employment office and through meeting 
people socially. Unionized training teachers give tips 
'on jobs. We call to ask for placement. 

Student Withdrawals . The program directors gave the following 
reasons for student withdrawal from the program: 

Deigado: Adjustment to the educational or community environment* 
Financial support , 

Personal reasons — marriage or family problems, 
Se<ittW^* Most withdraw for employment or because college training 
is not relevant to their immediate needs (personal adjust 
ment ) , 

Financial problems* 
TVI: Some students peak out academically and leave. 

Students dismissed due to drug behavior problems* 
Home sickness* 



Table 20 

Hiring Policies for Staff Members as Given by Administrators 



F rograra Counselors 

Delgado: Experience with the deaf and interested in working with 

the deaf, I knew those people and knew they could commun- 
icate with people. B,A. degree in counseling. 

Seal tie: B.A. degree, experience in working with deaf people, pro- 
ficiency in manual coinmunication, course work in counsel ing» 
M.A* degree. Had to meet the criteria for the city of St. 
Paul. Courses In counseling, including measurenient and 
communication skills. 

fj.^^A^^^-^'^y Program Teachers 

Delgado: B.A. degree (not a teaching degree), experience in some 

related area, interest in woi;king v%^ith the deaf and ability ' 

to get along with handicapped people. 
Seattle: B.A. degree and certification as teacher of the deaf. ! 
rVI : Teacher certification (vocationally certified), communication i 

skilJs, and meeting the requirements of tiie city of St. Paul., j 

Interpreter^ I 

'Delgado: Ability to communicate. Tiie individual is taken to a clasq j 

and asked to interpret:. ' 

Seattle: One year of experience in interpreting for the deaf. High ' 

school graduate or equivalent. | 

rVi : Interpreters are picked from the TV! Intprpreter Ins(itu*L* i 
With minimum entrv skills. Persf>nal c h.irac U*r i s t i t s — r^-latingj 

ability, ' I 

Nott'Uikc^rs , I 

Tins was done on /t voluntarv basis at «ilJ pr ograois. 

rutj.|r_s I 

Uel^aJ'i: Preparatory program teachers and interpreters act as tutors, i 

Seattle: B.A. degree, certification as tcarher of the deaf* | 

iV': Most tutoring i-; done tiirou^b* tlie progr^im staff or S[H*rial j 

i n^ ru.' t or s in f i i n ' n,^, a i t^as . ' 
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Agencies and personnel contacted to inform of withdrawals included 
the Vocational Rehabilitation counselors speech and hearing centers, 
sheltered workshops, other schools, and community service functions. 

Fol low-Up Procedures. The program directors gave the following 
descriptions of their follow-up procedures: 

Delgador Information is accumulated concerning the students' 
employment whenever possible* Information is kept 
in indent folder for future reference. Questionnaires 
are sent periodically to former students concerning 
progress # 

Seattle: Formally, we have the University of Minnesota Research 
Component. Informally, we have general notion about 
where each graduate is through feedback from other 
students . 

TVI: The procedure is sporadic — forms are sent out. We 

get information through word-of-mouth and memory. 

Suggested improvements in the follow-up procedures included a 
uniform follow-up procedure for all programs, follow-up for evaluc.- 
tion of process, and a standard form to promote uniform reporting 
procedure. 

Progr am Costs. Per pupil tuition costs for the Delgado program 
in 197 3-74 were, according to the present program administrator, 

per semester for state residents and $210 per semester for non- 
residents. Per pupil cost at the Seattle program--- including tuition, 
fees, bocks and supplies, and dormitory f aciiities—was either $1,575 
or $2,007 per year depending on student resident status. Per pupil 
costs at the TVI program were about $570 per year, not Including room 
and board. 

Per hour interpreter cost in 1973 was at: 

Delgado: $4.10 to $5.00 at an estimated 500 hours per semester. 
Seattle; $5.25 at an estimated 230-270 hours per quarter. 
TVI: $3.50 at an estimated 300 hours per quarter. 

There were no costs for notetakers since this function was carried 
out on .i voluntary basis. 

TIr^ Delg.ido program hired no tutors since many of tlieir Inter- 
prrUMN iumiio'Avd also as tutors. The Seattle program employed 
H'vrn tutors and, in addition, had three interpreters who also 
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»iinctionoci a^^ tutors. Five to 10 tutors were used during the vv.ar 
.iL rvt prog ram. 

Ihu're Were no ci^sts of student medical services to the programs, 
,iiid no salaries were paid to audiologists or speech, therapists 
(althoui^h the Seattle program paid $2500 in consultant fees to an 
and i loglst . ^ 

Silaries of* preparatory program teachers at each program were: 

Delgado: $34,000 
Seattle; $36,000 
TVI: $48,000 

Costs of other services included: 

Delgado: A psychologist to adniinlster the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale at $50 per student. 

Seattle: A resident assistant at $600. The head inter- 
preter was paid $10,000. 

VJl: A recreation specialist paid at $5 per hour, 

JV^L2^rani Wi thl the School . The program directors were 
asked what was done to promote student integration within the school, 
lltt'lr rt-plios were: 

Dt'igaau: The students were invited to all school functions and 

activities in an informal manner. 
litMttle:; Interpreter services are provided for lectures (community- 

ty<|^e things) and films.^ It is genera] ly up to the 

individual . 

rv I : 7he program builds up an equality attitude. Deaf people 

are not singled out. AthJetic events are integrated. 

All school f.icillties were open to tiie deaf students in each pro- 
"r,*n, and all n^Kii progr^irn facilities were open to hearing students. 

ih'* df.ji urogr^im administrators and vschnol administrators conferred 
5^M'it tilt' following m/itters: 

l)"ii;.h!o: We discuss funding,, b^idgets's program development and 
(^rgani ^ra t ion , or pr<>h le^is/ that'- may occur within the 
stutient body wiiich warrant administration attention, 

V If : Uf discuss general college operation and polities (pru- 
i^ram ruimln istrator was on Presideht^s executive hoard, 
.{ (ask force for tisc governor). The program administra- 
tis r i totally invo 1 ved in all co} 1 ego ac t iv i t i £»s . 

iVf: Ihi' !)uslness of ^Vl ,U large Is discussed, space needs, 

);radiMtJnn procodure, ni,isii*r S( hf^dul i ng . 
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The program administrators were asked what deaf program and 
school counselors conferred about. Their replies were: 



Dfc^lgado:, 
Seattle:. 
TV! : • 



Student schedules, class requirements, student problems. 



etc * 



Primarily on advising matters — scheduling and 
appropriate sequence of courses. 

They talk about the business of the day's activities, 
placements, scheduling, total school functioning. 



The program directors were asked what the deaf program and the 
scluioi leaciiers conferred about. Their replies were: 
Dcl^.'idt) : 



Seat Lie: 



TVT 



They confer about supportive help, student strengths 
and weaknesses, and general student progress* 
They discuss getting supplementary materials to support 
the college faculty who have deaf students in th^ir 
classes or obtaining materials for the preparatory 
program classes* 

They discuss student-oriented matters—new texts, 
cuiricuLum, revision of complementary areas* 
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DISCUSSION 

Students . Che aspirations of the students have been shaped by 
the post-secondary progra?as,. Most future occupations indicated were 
occupations the individual could^ train for in the technical/vocational 
setting. Future employment chosen by the students also fell within 
a relatively narrow range of course offerings^ many choosing such 
"traditional*' occupations for the deaf as printing (males) and general 
office practice (females), Thefee choices would appear to r^lect 
relatively low aspiration levels on the part of the students. On the 
other hand, nearly one-quarter of the students planned to attend 
college upon leaving the f>ost-secondary programs, a trend contradic- 
tory to low aspirations and to the stated goals of the programs. 
Tti^ programs have also had an influence on the deaf students* choice 
oi peers at school, most indicating they preferred to attend with 
both hearing and liearing-impaxred students • This is consistent with 
former students' feelings (see Monograph II, External View; Fisher, 
riariuw MooreSj 1974) and in opposition to Boatner, Stuckless and 
Moores' findin^is (1964),, Overall, the students presented positive 
opinions conceraing the concept of regional technical/vocational , 
Ci'nters for the deaf and the training they were receiving. They 
Leaded to view the programs in a pragmatic manner; that is, the 
programs provide the training necessary to obtain employment. 

r^P/-J ^. ^PT y. P r o g r a m Te a c h e r s > Few preparatory program teachers 
{lad experienced formal educational training directly related to educa- 
L ion of the deaf, and only th.ree possessed Masttir^s degrees. The 
ri'.u'htTs wvrc tinrinlmoui^ in their agreement upon the worth of the 
prep<ira:orv program- They felt such a program eased the student's 
trinsitlon Lnno the technical/vocational sotting, aided assessment 
of the stud'jnt*s capabilities and helped social adjustments They 
u so agreed that "hands-on*' experience waS vitally imoortant for the 
JfM* sUuicMit . Oirect contact with various forms of possible employ- 
ment wa^ fhoM^iit to <ud the student i>> rhoosin^; thr* correc^t art-a of 
f r a i n i n . , 
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Progr am Counselors. Couitselprs found their roles insufficiently 
defined in relation to the students and other staff members, pcrticularly 
in relation to the interpreters. Delgado and Seattle counselor5> felt 
the interpreters were abrogating soine of their functions and misunder- 
, stood what a counselor could and could not accomplish. The situation 
at Delgado was further confused by the presence of the title '^interpreter/ 
counselor, aide Delgado counselors also complained of interference 
from administrators In counseling decisions, and at Delgado and TVI 
counselors felt that students did not understand the concept of coun-- 
seling, in some cases because^ of previous experience on a disciplinary 
basis. TVI counselors complained of the tendency of technical/vocational 
teachers to view their function as a disciplinary one. 

Many of the difficulties between the counselors and other members 
oT the staff could be reduced by the presence of more specific job 
descriptions. Role boundaries would then be defined more completely 
and confusion of responsibility be eliminated. Job descriptions might 
also reduce the tendency of other staff members to view the counselor 
as being responsible for all aspects of the student's behavior* 

In terms of education, the counselors, on the whole, appeared to 
'riavp better preparation for their particular role than prep teachers 
and administrators.. The majority were trained specifically as counselors. 

Relleviag the counselors of many of the administrative duties they 
ilow handle could improve the quality of counseling services. Counselors 
would- then have, more time to deal directly with students, and the need 
for more counselors might be reduced. The absence of female and deaf 
counselors also creates a gap in the services offered* Some counselors 
indicated they felt female students did not relate well to male coun- 
selors, or the counselors to them. -The same was felt true of deaf 
student/hearing counselor interaction. 

Counselors usually are the only individuals directly involved 
v;[th students from time of application through training, placement and 
t 1 i ov;-iip . As such they should have more of an overall perspective 
f 'mh t>M)rrs, ' To puriorin in thoir roh* adequat (.■ i y » thc^y must ho (rcvd 
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Interpre ters . The interpreter is, in some ways^ the most unique 
por^on in the pro^;rams for the deaf^. The position aliovv^s ihe indi- 
vi'!Ji<l iv- In' .» .^oprt t aut , soun 0 oi Information regarding all aspects / 
i>t the program, and the interpreter is th.e one continuous link among 
ail. members of the program staff, the -students , and the classroom 
teachers. The interpreter maintains a high rate of contact with the 
student and i^ instrumental in expressing his questions, desires, and 
frustrations to all concerned. The classroom teachers are nearly 
!in<inlmous in expressing their support for the presence of the inter- 
preters in the classroom and obviausly regard them as the necessary 
catalyst permitting deaf students to undergo technical/vocational 
tr. lining with hearing students. The close contact with students does 
)^^vt.' rist! to difficulty. In the program counselor's eyes* a dependency 
is developed, and interpreters may attempt to assume the functions of 
a counselor or be critical of a counselor's efforts if a problem is not 
immediately soiled. This particular problem was mentioned by the 
Delgado and Seattle counselors^y but not by the TVI counselors. Clearer 
role definition may result at TVI because interpreters are obtained 
from the TVI Interpreter Institute, Interpreters are trained to the 
.standards of the program which permits uniformity of skills and back- 
ground. The existence of such an institute also provides a readily 
av.illable pool oL Interpreters rather than forcing the programs to 
rely on what is .ivailable in the coimnimlty.^ 

Ib.e idea of interpreter as tutor is attractive. No other individual 
ha-^ Buch (Jose contact with the student regarding academic matters, and 
d^iay of th.^ tt^chnical /vocat ional teachers argued that the interpreter 
''m-)!iI<! \ Kood knowledge of trie subject matter he is interpreting* 

n Intel preterm wero trained to function also, /is tutors, students would 
h ive rcadv ac< ess to information =;ources , and t'u hn i cal/vocat ional teachers 
V'Mifd fi.'n^^ T^orc confidence in th*"* interpreti'rs in their r]assrooi?s. 

An obvious needed skill for an interpreter is the ability to trans- 
nit convepr^; fluently while interpreting. Most interpreters indicated 
Lh^'v' swi ti tled i romf*^ord'f or-word translation to actual Inter pretat if^n , 
il^p^Miding on t lie student and the nature of the t-lass. Interpreting 
• ! : 1 1 ? )fM'.'r Hian transln^on skills, won hi appear t h^' of more 
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importance. Ability t4) interpret might be dependent upon knowledge 
of the particular subject. 

Regular Classroom Teachers. Technical/ vocational instructors 
were nearly unanimous in their support for the programs for the 
deaf. They were enthusiastic about the goals of the programs and 
appeared in many cases to regard the deaf student as a stimulating 
challenge in the classroc^. The teachers had many questions about 
the deaf students and their capabilities, indicating a need to pro-- 
vide th^m with appropriate information and orientation* The provision 
of such background material would enable the instructors to better 
deal wLtii the deaf student once he is in the regular classroom. Many 
teachers indicated they slowed their teaching pace for the benefit 
of deaf students.. Most, however, did not consider this to have a 
detrimental effect upon classroom interaction; instead, they fo.und 
it made them better teachers and hearing students benefitted from 
the slower pace* 

The technical/vocational instructOi.„ were utilized as a source 
for placement by the Seattle program, in particular. Many of the 
instructors are highly respected for their expertise in their particular 
areas and have close ties with unions and industry. They provided 
a c6ntinuLng source of job information and aided the program counse- 
lors in placement of students. This pooling of efforts appeared to 
provide an effective form of placement. 

Admini strators . The tachnical/vocHtlonal setting of the programs 
for the deaf would appear to require a unique combination of educa- 
tional backgrounds on the part of a program director, at least in an 
ideal sense. Knowledge of teaching techniques^ both in the technical/ 
vocational classroom and in the hearing^impaired classroom, could form 
an important part of an administrator's overall expertise. Administra- 
tive talents and training are also an obvious necessity^ This need 
for a multiplicity of talents is evident when one considers that the 
director must coordinate and supervise a preparatory ptograin component, 
a counseling component*, liason with technical/vocational teachers and 
admin i 't rat ion , the sti.d^Mits themselves, contact with tho. community; 
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And employers, and funding tor the program. 

It is* ot interest to note^^hat not one of the three administrators 
w.i . I <ertiried tc.icher oi lUv deaf, and that none majored in educa-- 
Lion.il admin lsLra.t ion o^r counseling in co-liege. Two received degrees 
m -audloiogy and one in education. Whether or not training in one 
ot the three above nientioned areas would have increased the effective- 
ness of an aJministra'tor is unclear* 

Each program reflected the particular philosoph/ of\he director. 
The Delgadx)^aud TVI administrators had relatively specific expectations 
ror their gpaduates—at Delgado, tp obtain employment^ at TVI, to ' • 
obtain employment at a level higher than possible without training* 
"rhf Seattle director stated broac^er e:q5ectatlons for a graduate— to be 
4^jle to define his own life objectives and to' be able to accomplish 
those objec^ves. Expectations for a nongraduate reflected the same . 
kind of thinking. The Delgado and TVI administrators expected the same 
for a nongraduate. Nongraduates\it Seattle were expected to use other 
services available to them better than they could use those at Seattle. 

Suppor tive Services - - . 

A basic need for all three programs would appear to be the addi- 
tion-ot a research or follow^-up componeat . Admissions an'd placement 
(in the program and on the job) procedures are presently handled by 
the counselors. Follow-up procedures are hapha2;.ard' or casual. Con- 
solidation of these areas would provide systematic data on each student 
and relieve counselors of dutie^ that take time away from counseling 
(hores. in location of former students now employed, the Minnesota 
fLsearrii team found it necessary to rely on each program* s often infor- 
ma I knowlt?;!^^:*^ of where ^ach former student was living and employed. 
Analysis of audlologicai data was impossible due to inconsistencies 
\\} .student tile folders — it was o'ften not possible to determine what 
ntandard wa.^ employed, when the student was tested, or where he was 
*U\^ted. Much of the iconfusion was generated as not^<3d by the TVI 
aJminisrra'tor , by the lack of standard record'-k^eping procedures 
't\rfnighout the system df deaf education* Incor^'sistenc ies wer^ also 
I ound in test ciata* Different forms of the same test were sometimes 
adniini->tert::d to students, makinj.'; comparisons of data useless. The 
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,iJ<iitit>n of .i rt soarch Cdfmponent could ease administrative chores, 
Tiri.' t' sc S n^ec^ber of the staff tuoro effective witidn respective roles, 
iiwj provi II' an effective quality check, pinpointing the strengths 
.iwd w» iki csse^ witliifi eacli prograin, 

hii' ,{<ldlt ion of specialists to the programs might also enhance 
»'M'U( . Al ie 1st one of the preparatory teachers should be an 
inviiviJual v'crst^d in diagnostic, remedial techniques, particularly 
\\} l.\ngua).*r, reading and math. A forr. of I)iason could establish 
.>.r". matii educat laual input for the students. An audiologlst, or 
tti iiu! (vidua] with comparable training, could monitor effectively 
aadiolot^^ i. .il da^'a and have the capacity of diagnosing particular 
<tn-\K'i\t strengths and weaknesses where the listening function is con- 
c» rtv'(i. A speech ther. ist, with a strong language background j 
-Ml] 1 vi,} ^\ch to ameliorate diagnosed v/eaknesses. 
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SUMMARY 

i) Dosired future occupations noted by students attending the 
pc)st-st.n k'Muiary progranKs lor Lho duaf tended to fail within the realm 
.)! t echnit\ii 1 /vocat ional course* o^*"e rings; that Is, few jobs were 
« hosen for wluch training was not offered in the technical/vocational 
s<.ttlng. Occupational choices tended to be along "traditional" and 
u'x lines, Nt-ariy 40%, of the ihales chose graphic arts/printing and 
cabinet making/carper try as their future ^occupations. Sixty percent 
of the femaies chose as their future occupation jobs that would come 
under the category General Office Practice (keypunching, clerk/typist, 
etc.J. Almost 1/4 of the students planned to attend college upon 
ItMvin^ school. Most students approved of the idea of technical/ 
V . itional programs for the hear ing--impaired , and mpst preferred to 
ar tend school with both hearing and hearing -impaired peers* Nc-;arly 
'H) of t no students were satisfied with the raining they were re- 
ct'lvini;. * 

J) One of nine preparatory program teachers had received a 
ih'^M-cp in education of the deaf\ -Three of nine teachers possessed 
^taai-'i*s .iigrees. The teachers were nearly unanimous in agreeinj^ on 
t!it worth of Dw preparatory programs for deaf students, stating that 
Ltic i-^r UK, rails i) provided the student generally unready for a technical/ 
vocational environment with an adequate background, 2) gave the student 
I chance to assess his future and objectives > and 3) provided the 
^tMdon^. v/itli a realistic exposure to job situationn, 

3) Pro^ran counselors found their roles insuf f icientlyv lief ined in 
rc Kit ion t 'i the students and other staff menbers, particularly the 
' :i( >'r:M r t f'rs , Del gad o counselors felt that 'nterpreters were assuming 
^lOTVH of their functions -and that administrators were inteif^img with 
. "iii^tiing de»*ls[ons,i TVI counselors thought that students sometimea 
•i.id a. nei;alive view of counselors, because of past experience on <\ 
li^M i})linarv basis Del gad o coiaselors felt that some students did 
;h>! uiivlerst md tUt^ concept of counseling and did not know hov; to use 
I'w '^efvice. Administrative duties required of the counselors ranged 
! rn .1 Q U) '^(>7^ of Llielr time, ^iepending upon the program pnd the 
^ .lutv.f • I or ' functlnn /'Ithln that prorr<un. 
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4) liu* t fvMin it i I /vol .It i Olid 1 te.uhers vjcru sapuort ivc or and 

o M ".'vL.* I'wMii : Me pr. i'.i ills *oT I hij doat . Thoy wtTc- part Icul^ir Iv 

1 ii i Vf o» L 1 Liif« rpr^tors in tlu^ir cKjssrooms, The toaolu-rs 
t 

' ,i>r« . -i a ir. t o!" tlu iiW orprct ers to he knovl ed^uah io in the 

Mi'^'i*'! . liK'^* wero intr^r proL i n>; and wantod t ') keou t.}io same Inter- 

m 

"^^ I "it t-rpr^'f .-rs woru in,thc niiiquc pt>sition of having cons uiorab K- 
ontat't um' t h ovorvont- LnvoWed in th>' pro.i^ranis — students, staff, 
"id t • V h'u ■ al /voi ai tonal ceacb.cts. Tht^ii frequent contact Ith students 
a, .nt'^'t 1 . li-a*' to d if 1 i cu 1 L i es , nol<'d [)revlonsly, in relation 
f f . ' .>'::i 1 o! s . rVT inLerpreter s were trained by the IVI Inter- 
or.tv^ Ihwil'it'. ♦ This mav perha^ps provide clearer role (h^finition 
j-id 1 steadv ^iuurce of interpreters tor the IVl program. Interpreters 
' ;i ' pr-'t <' i antj li ins i ited wnrd-l or-word , depending', oii thv student 
I'u! t h« * <• 1 is^ . 

! None .oS th^' three adiain i s t r.i t ' ^rs was trained at ' the 'Bachelor ' s 
H M/ister's dei;rt'e level in I'lucati^in of the deaf. "Sone had degrees 
in ed'uaMonil ad^ir 'i is t rat i on and/ur supervision. The position of 
<iir<'eL(^r oi I'program for tiie deal would appear, in an ideal sense, 
ti. r*.'quir*' i uniqui combination of exper^'ence or training. Knowledge 
retpiirr'Ci of classroom techa-iiques , lor both deaf and hearings in an 
a. ideriic iih\ t fclni i ca I /voCvit i ona 1 Hotting, counseling functions, and 
idm I n i s t r a t \ vc t ec'nn iqu^-s . 

/) A tu'x'd was noted for the consol idat ion' of admissions, place- 
'';er;t, and follow-up t unci ions. ^ It was felt this would rcUiev- some 
.t'un^.elor> o\ non-counseling responsibilities and eliminate th^? .some- 
t tries fMp[ia/ar<i lol low-up procedures maintained by the prograiTis, 
It w^ould also have the etiect of stanciard 1^ ing data collection, main-- 
tenani e and analysis, allowint? the staff to better meet student net is. 
It u,ls also felt that the ad.dltjcni of a. ''communication" specialist 
(»r a '^peec'n therapist wirh specific training in communication remedial 

'dtn : q',e^ , ant! <in audiologist wonJ(i better enable the programs to 
prepart ^ [ic students ^'or tet'hni /vocat lona 1 draining. 
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imj^L^J:P^ YOU!!G DE/J ADULT (Curri^nt Student) 



Vital Il^irr.va^ J. on Pa t e 

a, lionie 

L>. Birth-iate 



Male r f >zj\h 



Ad 'Ir e G.. ?hone_ 

Parerit'3 
(i) IJaint. 



( ! ' ) Ad 'i r 13 s Phone 

(i) VtirriO'i ;a) uunber of children 

^) ..'in:':e ( '- ) cnr,Q^^ed 

( j f :o J 1 

( c ) neither 

{ > ) I 1 \v>r^^e'i / 

I' your wif- (huTband) deaf hard of hearing 

•.^^'^Ttrnr 

^ Ar' yc: 

-vif^- 



'-^ia* .crio:^! are yoxi attpnding now? 



'l^PJJ'i5?9iiLj^::.:r^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ask II/III c^r TV if continuous student) 
J>^b; (LH'^vIn i * jrretr.rn' .i^b^and work back to first Job) 



Description of ^ .rk 



Address 



lit J i 1 v< rk I ill'; t fit ' 
noari< ffu cl*jp'irt i-r^^ 
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- • ConQ)any ^ddr es s_ 

Description of work 



Dates of smployinent 



Reason for departure 

3. Company Address^ 

Description of work 



Dates of employment 



Reason for departure 

^- Company ^ Address^ 

Description of work 



Dates of employment^ 
Reaiion for departui^e 



^SkJatisfacji^^ {^31, ijj if presently employed 

full or part time) ^ 

a. How did you find your Job? (Vocational Rehab,, want ad, 

eEployment service, friend, parents, school, etc.) 



0. Do you like your Job? 

like it vrry much o,k.^____ dislike most things about it 

c. ".fny do you feel this vay about your Job? 



iki you vaiit to ke&p your Job or woijld you want to chanee? 
Keep my job Change Jobs ^ 

If the answer is "Change Jobs" why do you want to change? 



f. How do you communicate vith your bons (imispdiate supervisor)? 
speech^. wriT-ins formal signs natm'al Res/ure 

g. Does your boss understand you? ^' ' 
aiwayc most of th^ tine i.orr.etimes never 



h, Kov does your b03S conmiuriicate with you? 

speech vriting formal signs natural gestures^ 

i. I)t:> you uiider^iaitd your bosb? 

'iiwaya m^:.-r. of the time oometimes never 

J, \:hat ij the euuietJt means of c<^rir.unidation? 

Gpeecti vriting formal signs natural gestures 

otrier (sr-ecif^O 



Do you tninK your boss vcald cxvk; you a better job if one ^^ere 

available? Yes No ' Mot sure^^ ^ 

If "n-j," uhy?_ . 



Economic Status (A^^^k Part IV only if presently employed full or 
part ti'iie ) 

a. Do yo'i vcrk fiili tiine? 
Av^iTir^e no, of hc^uro _____ 

Do y^u vork part time? ^ 

kvcniKv no, of ho^r:: 

b. I'Jot including cvert^me^ what is yo^or nross and net pay 
(indicate bQth)?_ , 

c ')o you ever vork ofertime? Yea Nc 

d. If yer , 'now much r.oney 5 on the ^verar.e ^ do you maKe each 
week on overtime? _j ? 

e. r^D you receive financial help fron; anyone? iexcluding?" husband 
r> r VI f e y * 

f. If "yer,'' froii -'hjm? Give avera^'e weekly amount, (count rooin 
and board at $1>.00 pf^r week). 

vSouroo Average weekly amount 

ABpir atx 

a. \fhaz occupation would you like to have in ten years? (Person 
r.ay choose homeoaker. ) 
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b. DC you think that you vlU have that occupation in ten' years? 
i'es No Wot sure 

c. Woula this Job require more training? 

•^^^ Kind .of training^ 



If the answer to b. is "n" or "ir>+ " u t 

V u. f J or not sure, why won't you 

have that job? 



e. Woul^ you prefer to no to school with: 

hearing students^ deaf students^ ^ both 

aakes no difference 

f. Why? 



Do you like the idea of a vocational and tectaical school for 
yo-ong deaf people who do not^go to a school such as Gallaudet? 

■'es__ no Not sure 

Why? ' 



Students (To be asked in addition to Sections I and V, ) 
a. i-Tnen you leave this school what do you plan to do? 

(1) go to college 

(2) go to work 

a. wliHt kind of work will you look for? 



(3) other (e}qplain) 
(^f ) undecided 



b. Have you ever had any s-unnier or part time Job? 



ii 'yes aescriDe; 
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VII, Sat isfaction with ^rai^ing (both present and past students) 

a. Are you satisfied with the training you received (are receiving) 
at this schooi?_ 

b. If the answer to a* is ''no/' why are you not satisfied with 
the training? ^ , 



ERiC 



(1) Location 



(2) Duration in riinutes^^ 

(3) Interviewer 



APPENDIX 
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I'Phi'AI.ATOP.Y i^'^OGI^AM T^ACiiFJ: 


^ INTL'RVIKVf 




T , 


g:: 
a • 


riHRAr, irrcH!'A^To:i 

Teac her * n na^ic : 








"b • 


'"^ C-* Q c h 0 1 c • h e 2. r r" 


d G 8, f 


V) T» H n ] 1 ^ P T* T 7 1 




c . 


Subject(G) tauclit: 








d. 


?h^v.o of sc'fiool : 








EDUCATION 







a. Circle the nunlicr of years of education ^he teacher hnf. h?.d 

0 3 H 5 6 7 ^ 9 10 11 12 13 l^i 15 l6 1? l8 lo 20 

Tf.you'vp rrariuatcd fror collefe, in what ficld(s) did you 
receive you,r de^^ree(r;)? » 



lov rpny yep,r'> of ter.chcr trainin^^ hcve you h£;d? 
i-o\: r..\;ch prr.ctiicun havc^r^ou had in teaching-:? ^ 



e, iia^' r::any yea*>'3 of tx^aininc t^iachin^ ^he deaf have 
you had?. 

f, Mov liuch pr^cticuLi have you had in teaching H:he deaf? 



f: e ':';here"did you acquire your inlerprotinf and corinunicat ion 
sl:illj5 '(i.e,, fincer spelling , sign lanr^-^.^e, otc,)'{ 



h. If accyaired in a fornal program, please naue and describe* 



III, /:::?LOYr:L:iT 



a. Prior to your current Job, vhat experience have you had 
teachinr; the deaf? 



ERLC 



b. What experience have you had with t)ie deaf, other than 
t c a c }) i n ,3 e x ^ e r i e n c e ? 
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c. '.'ii^'il tuacliii:^.: experience have yoxx \\<id with students 
other tlip.n ^Icaf siud^^ts? 



If 2^ou luivtr had no Icpchinc experience, hov were you 
previously er»rjloyed? 



e. i\o\r did you "become avare of the availability *^of your 
current enploynent ? 



\lhot vcro the requirements, i^f ^-y, ^or acquisiti on pf 



our current enploynent? 



^ ^ Ori what bc^sis^were you chosen to teacl: your subject area? 



V, cor::uKiCATic:: y.iD lUTERACTion with g^udeiitg 

a* :iow ao you connunicate vith the deaf students in your classe 

speech and c^peech readinr ______ finger spelling _^ 

zicj' lan^uafc vritin,e, rer.tures ^ other . 

h, \lh'il ]^rrc ciiT' '\^c of Ihe'.deaf students do you coinrrAi-nicate , ' 
'•jjth Gclcquc't^ly ? 

How rvacl'i of ^'ne dc^^f r.tudents* corn.mnicat ion - no matter 
vhaL fc-rra it lake?. - do you understand? 

pll of it nont of it sor.o of it ' , 

none of it 

d. For tho3e nLuuentc whr>co conmunicati on you dpn*t understand, 
what reann do you cmpZoy to under ^*tancl themf 



V. , . , » . ^ ' ^* • * . ^ /Jf- 

_ • y^^^Q), of ^t;ko <deaf t;t^den't,s' speoch^ao you underfetano? • , ' S 
t all. of it" ^Tost.of ,it ; .so;mei.of- i'lt/ ,<none oT" it V ^ 

C.; '*Hat do you Gonsider tt? VoAir strenU-ths in comiiuni^caMng ^. ^ 
'> * . ''r'vith the deaT^? ^» ^ ' ' " * ' ^< • . ' 



- • . - ; . i ' f 



' ,g, Uhat do you consider to be your weaknesses i'n cpmrai^nicat ^ng 

*V * . Vith.th^e deaf? . \ ^ \ ■ 

* ^ ^ . ^ — ^ . , 

h.* Vhat. do you consider to ^%e ^tho neaf studefit * stren'lths , V- 

" in ^onniunic*at ing with you? " ^ ' 



L. . . . ^ 



i^.. What, do yau con^side^ to "be the deaf students \ weaknesses' * 
in cotmuni eating %7ith you'? ^ » 

4 ■ ' ^ 



4 » 

r . rr: : : \ \ : y ^ 

'Vhat do you consid|r *to be your' streci^ths in teaching 



u : 



^ > . . \ " ' tire d^eaf ? 4 



4 



, 1 — ^ V 

- > - : ^ i 

k. V)hat do you- consider to be^, your weakn"es,Be0 .in teachinf; 

tthe &eaf ? \ , ' ' ' \ \ 

•* — — ^ --^ — — ^ 7 ) ~ TT^ 



1> How %^ou3."a-. you rate' yoursjalf As a> teacher' of- deaf? 

(^cellenV-: ^ above ajfrerage aVGjrace _^ bdlow. average , 

m. '.Do you «ah6 Vo^self avallal^le to*-the (iesif; students tof , 
'subject review. or extra'vork? Yes- Ho 



n. If so, .iiov f ron.ucittly ? ^ . '. ■ '• 

o. Do deaf students , bring their problems to you? Yes IIo 

oh' ■ _ 



1^ 



' ] . -■''p. Wnat -^r-e'thf acade\^.ic problenis that are most freViuentl^y , 

V. "brought-'t-o/yc^ by iixe deaf ! students? * .'^ n 



^ ^ — ^ 



1^ * ^<rC ^'^^iiat aif^e the*. family proolems fhat are most f requeatly 

Ni^f, ^ brb^gWt ^to you deaf* ^tuddnts? * 'V ^ 



rl' .What ^ars the s'ocial problems t'nat *are ,mo^st fi*€rquently 
T/rought to you by deaf- students^ , ' %*,m* 



VJhat a/e the other ,problens that ^pe nosi frequently' ^ "S. 

' brought to you by deaf students? ' T' ' . 



i^t. Do you deal ^^ith these problems yourself, oar do you^^^ ^ 
Tef.er the. sttidents to someone else? - 



ft 

3 — 



rr-, SUfejECf COMPBEHEIISION . * " 

f * ' ' a. Do' yoil feel that the deaf stxi^ents understand tjie j 

./subject matter- adequately? Yes ____ No ^ ^ 

, ■ •' '• b*> If not, v;hy j^o^' you ^eel that the deaf student- does 

' ^ , * not h.ive^ adequate poflfprehengioti? . .- • . . " 



VI. ' 



EACHE^./JHTBRPRET'ER IIITERACTION 



, a., Hov rsany' tines per school quarter do_ you confer with 
interpreters? [ / 

' b. Do you meet with inte,rpreters'' on" a aeheduled basis h-r 
♦ on an 'Informal baSls? 



ERIC , , • . . 



V . ... -'-^ ' - . , .■ ' : 82- •- .■ 

I " c»-^Do|^ yo\i. sock the interpreters onVjor do »'they l©o}t^ s,^^ you? > * 

• z^.r-l ^-^—^ : ^ ■ ^} ^ T — — ^ 7T^\ 

• 4Eor whfet r,easongf* gpneraflyi do ou* c^ntaxit'/intar'prcjV.ers?' 



7 I 1 —~r , 



^ .i. i», e.*' For* wh|tt rfeso*ns/ gei\er%riy,^ do Int^preters oonAact .y'ou? ' \ •^-^^^ 

'•M ; : ^ - ^ ' : . • - ' • ' ' 

- - ^ ^ ^ -----^ - , , . „ > V _^ . _ ' . V * K 

f * J^'hat improve emenjis in teachw/interpreter, cooperation, &nd . 
communicatior^ would , you suggest? ^ * 



\ . 

j_ . . . ^ 



Vll. ,TBACHER/COU-rtSELOR* INTERACTION ' • . ' •'■ 

y ""a* Hov often, per ^.chool^ quarter do you confer with counselors? 

* : ■ ' ^ . 

b'* Is Che,re a formal scl;ied*ule for meetings vith 'counselor's 

J - ^' 



regardless df whether "orotlens do or 'do- not 'exist? 



^/ #If so,* vhen %rq these meetings - scheduled during a school 
^ quarter and what* is feen^rally ' discussed? • . M - 



: 1-i ' ' • ' ' '-^ "■ 



y d. Do you meet wi|h counselqrs informally? Yes" . No «' ^\ 

^. - Xf so, do p^'ou s^*k *th6 counselors out or do tl^ey; 'look for' 

yout > > ^ ' * • 

'■ ' ■ . • V - , . .. • 
f. A, For ■'.fhat reas^ils.. generell^, do. you eoataet eoun-se-lors? — 



:. ; For ifhat . reasons , generally , do counseifers contact you? 



I ■ — ^ 



ERIC 



.4 — : ^-1^ 



♦hr^"" Who^ improvcnjynt s ^ in" 'teaolie^/sC^apslglor communic'4t ion and 
♦ , " eiopc^rut ion. %rculci*you suggg^%? ' ^ \ . # 



y * a* Who Q your imj-iodiate ^superior " t i ♦ ^» person^^vljo overseps 



* - ^ - How "bf^err^do you confqr with ^ your 'imnediat'6 superior 
.r * / » during a school quar^ter? ^ ^ - ^ 

c ^ W'hat do jf-bu con^sr about? > 



* * 



1. . — _^ 



f 



'd\ How 9ften do you confer with o.th^r administra'tors during 
^ ^ a school quarter? . . ^ / . ^ 



ev^ Han-e^ €.he administrators yb\i confer vith o^her tha^n ,your 
J .diiiMe^iate 'superior. " ^ ./ ■ 



-f. What do yoM confer ahou^fe? 



*g.' Is -there ^a 'form,al schedule for hee,tlns*i vlth^ adminis-fcrator ' 
during a school^ quUrter? Yes / %r 1^6 ' 

h. I If^so', vhe^A, are . these meetincs scheduled' and vhat is 
/ generally discussed? * * , v^"" ' - 



■ •, ^ . • • • • , , . 

-i. Do you neeT; wi-th cuirfini strators InfQrmally?' „ Yes J No<^__ 

'^f' ^i, ^ ^* If-so^. do ycu seek the adninistr.afcor s . out or do they look 

^ '^fot you? . ^ •' ^ f i.- ' 



•a 
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k. .P^or. .what re£^sa?ns, £eniraliy, do y\u con'Us/ -adtainlsi 
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l,*;.For what reasons, generally, do .administra-t'co-s contact you 



What improvements; in teekchox/adainfstrgtpr communication 
. and cdrosf^fktioii would youvs^iggesi'? * . - . 

- , T— ' ^ r- r-= : m C . ' ^ . . 



GEJfEF^AL INFORMATION AIK>UT % HE '^rWaIJ AT OR Y .PROGRAM '^^^ 



a.^'Do 2/:ou think the 'prepats^toj^y p{rdgram i^* benef joiaa to' *^ 
the deaf studentsf* Xe^ * Wo . . - 

* ' ^ t > ' MSiMb^tMM* # ^* 

b .' ^hy? • , ' rr " r ■ I " , / 



Ci Do. the deaf s;^fe^^s think th^t the preparatory program 
; is "t^erief iciaj- to 't ifeir ' f dticat ion? 



Yes , No, V ^j SonH. knov 



Why? 



_e, . ^. What. are. the goals of the. preparatory program? 



f. * Hov are theso goals achieved? 



' • * • ' .■ ^ • 85 ' 

Do you\think tHat":the course you teach is "valuable t'o 
the prpgram? Yesv • No ■ "".."j-i. wo 



t - 



9 



' think that the -other doucr/es%evailable in the ' 

^ , . /progyam are oeneficial to t-he stWnts?' Yef. No 



-4- 



-7^ 



^'^J^/'^P-^ve-m^nya in.Tthe preparatory prog'ram. would you < 



X.. ADDITIOiJAL COMMEKtV 



r 









1 
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• . /' SCHOOL COUNSELOR INTERt'IEW lOm^ 

\ ^I. GENERAL INFORMATION' * . ' . ' ^ • 

^ Name of Counselqr > \ . ^ p * * 

>'r is: hearing j_ ' d 

/ ^ * 



, "8? • 



^ *b. , Counselor 
^ c, Naim^-vof schooJ 



deaf" 



harlcj of hearin g . , ^ 



II. EDUCATlaN • ■ . ', • . ♦ 

^ » a.. Cir,cle the nuraber of years of education- the counselor has had. 

J -0 1 2 3,4-5 6 7 8 9 10 H.i2 l3 U-^rSB 17 18 19 20 ■ , ^ ^ ' , ' ' * 

If you've graduated from cdLlegej in \ihat field did you receive'' 
your degree (-s)? ^ ^ o^,/* 



^ ft! 



^ ^ . c. JHow many years of cbu^selinl training have you had 
/ * ' d. • How much practicum have' yoU had in couSeling? 



* \ 



e. Where did you acquire your counseling skifls? 



^ff Where did you acquire your interpreting and communication skills^ 



« (i * ? ♦ f , signing , f ingerspelUi^g , e tc^ ) 



§• ' If acquired in a formal progxairK,* plpse name ^and- describe '^he program, 

1 ^ ' — — ^ '1 



IIB, - EMPLOYMENT 



a* Prior to your current employment, what experience^ if any, have you 
. * . had in counseling the deafi? * ' -r. 



-4- 



b* I^at was the .size of your case load? 

c* I^at previous experience have you had with the dea|> other than 
J counseling experience? J ^ * " 



d. iiJhat counseling ^experience have you Hl4 with pedple ether 
than- deaf "Clients? . • ' ' ' ' 



-4 . 
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f, ' Ifi^ou have had no counseling experience, how were you previous 
' employed? ^ ' ' 



'g; Hovr did you become aware of the ^^ail'kKility of your current em-- " 
_-^ployment? * ' 

* .* 

• . — 1 J — — — — - — ■ — — 



h* l^at were the requi remits,, if any, for ^acquisition of ^ojtir^current 
emploj^sent? ^ i 



' IV. FEFERRAL PROCEDURES ' ^' * ' \ ' \ ' * ' : 

\ ' a- What types of agencies and personnel do you inform of program oppor^- ' 
\ , tunities for the dea^? ^ * ^\ 



\^ b. ^ How- do you infArjn appropriate ageiKiies and personnel of program'' 
i , ' opportunities fqr deaf clients? \^ 

-' \ ■ - 



c*v/ From, what source(s) do you /receive Infdrmation abou^ pifospectlva 
students? ^ * ' 



d, Wh^t dc^ you^ consider to' be th^*strengths pt tri^ referral procedure 
presently employed? \ * \ , 



4 . 



• ' ' lot; 



e. yhafc 'do ^jlou'eonsider to be' the [we^knSssfles- of -the referr-^i 
procedure {)resentiy •eraploy^ed?- , • * - - , - 



* -V- ^---r. '■■ ■- :^ - \ 



i 

#4 



^'^--^Wfiat changes, if- any, woulci you tnake-^ii"* the/ present referral pro- * - 

ceduir^s?. ! , / • . ^ • 



v.: STUDENT PLACEMEiJt mHIN THE* PROGRAM 

- - ' ' ^' ' . " 

a. • Do you u{:£lige*test scores (i.e^i^\GATB results) in placement of \v 

* ^a student wUthin a particular subject* ^rea? ; ^ * 

* 'te a N o^ 7~" ^ . \ 

br What test measures are. utili^^d to place, a student within a subject 
area? ■ ^ ' ' i v - * " \ 

c* criteria other, thsui test s^res are ^usea to pl^ce a student , . 

; ^j^hijH'a subject area? ^ ^ * / 



d. What; do you consider to be the strengths of »,^our^ present, placement' 
procedure? ' ; 



e. IJhat do you consider to be the weaknesses of yotir present placement 
'procedure? ' • ' ' c ' \ 



f* Whai; changes,. If anyi^ »^ould you make in the present, placement pro- 
cedure? ^ ^ 



-^„,, _ --rr,r „- ^ 

vi, ,COMUNICAT10N^WITH STOTENTS 

- * In general, , how ^do you communieate with the' students? 

' • speech and speech -readin g; : fingerspelling 

' ^ • sign languag e writing^ ^ gestur^s^^ , Interpreter aid_ 

^ ^ otherj 1^^^;^ . - 



' b. What percentage of the deaf students do you coinmunicate with * 
adequately! j • * ; 

c% How much of their coiiununi cation no matter what form it ta^es - 
do you understand? ■ 

all of it most of it ^ome of it ' 



d* ^fov those students whose commuj:^ication you don*t understand, 
what means do you employ tg^;fuliy understand themi 



e. What do ypu consider to be your strengths in • coiraaunicating with 
, the deaf? * ' " 



f , What* do you consider to be your weaknesses in communicating with ,th^ 



g* In general, what do you consider to be the deaf cllentsJJ^ strengths. 
• .in conanunicating with you? . ' ^ ' ^ ■ 



Ih.^ in^general,. what do you consider to be the deaf clients* weaknesses 
in conpunicating-wi tR you? ^ ^ , ^ ' J 



VII. IICTERACXION WITH STUDENTS , ' ■ ' 

a. What percentage of your time per school quarter do you devote to 
^. ' student counseling? . - *w 

b. How many students per school quar,ter"do you counsel? . 



.^r^ How much time, on the ^ average, do yqu spend With each student 
during a school quarter?*', : • . 



d*; Do you have to. persuade the students to use^'your counseling services? 

tes 'Nq£__ ' * ^ r' 1 * ' ' 

e. If so, why 'do you have to persuade the "students "to ^ use your counsef- 

Ing services? » , v , • ■ 



^ter ^ap'Ppix&,mknt§l with students made on a ^«gular\- basis or a^e ' - 
•problem? handled as" they ^ come , 

*l^s? there a fcxraal schedule for meetings w'it^' students regardless 
;t5f i^he the r. problems do oti do not exist? . ^ > 

' ^ ^ - \\ ^ ' > * ' . , ' ^ 

^ ..—^ ■ ^ ^ r ^ 

If so, when^are th'ese meetings sched^ 




Do y6u meet with students informally?' 

Yes, « ^ ' No^ , . . I , 

If' so, do you generally/ seek the students out of^do they laok for you? 



For what reasons gene-tally , do you cbntact etudents? ^ ' 

■ \ ■ ^ . ' ■; \ 

; . ■ 

_^ _\ " _ _ « * - ._ ___ V - _ - I 

T^hat'are the classrodinW pi*oblems most f re^quently brought to you ^sy* 
the* dea£. "students? List 'in order of frequency, v' . ■ / * 



3/ ; . ___4:^:^ i ^ 

What are the family problems most friq,ueotly brougA^^^-you ^tfy^-^tWe" , 
deaf students? List in ord¥r"^T^requency,^'=^^-^ ^. 



1, 

2. : 

T r^' ^ ^ 

what are the employment problems most" ffeijuently-broughtN^to ybu by . * . * 
the deaf students?* List in order of frequency. . \ /* 

1. • ■ • ; . '\ ■ .--v . 

2. ^ ^ • • \ 

3. " ' . 



What are the other problems most 'frequently brought to yqu by, ^he" 
deaf student's? List in order of .frequency. • - 

I. , . ' ^ _ -^^^ . 
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'ji pv Iftiat do you N:onsider to, be the strengt^ts. of 'the present counsel- 



■ \ 



^•'qi" Wiat do»you/c©nsider to be the weaknesses of^h^ present counsel-* 
ihg procedure? ^ ^ - ' 



7s 



•precedure? 

^ 



^ -r. What clfangys, if any., would j?;ou mak^,in the present counseling" 
#-precedure?" ' - * / ' 



' V^H**' ^ I!!TE»(CTION 45^TiI ^PARENTS 

1. 



- V ^ • * ' What percentages. of yoyr time -per schodl quarter do you 4evote to 

' ' ^ pax,ent conferences'? ^ ^ ' ^ 

M ^ . ^b* For .what*<reasons , generally ^ ^dc| you * desire me'eting with parents of 

. _ — ^ — f i^.^ . h — — T— ^ ^ : ' : " 



c*^ For, what, Xeasc'r^V generally, do parents -.of students desire me'etxng 
Vith you? . ' ^ ^ ' f *^ 



di'' What form do counselor-parent conferences take the-majority of tte 
S ^ time? - ... ^ . ' , . >^ 



telephone TTY letter ^ -in person other \ 

e% UUap other f orms', 4o coufis^lor-parerit conferences take? 

^ - ^^itelephorre >, ^ TT Y ietter^^ f in person ^ , otiier _ 

. f/* What improvements in ^unseldr/par^ent relationship woiild^^ypu suggest? 



*, -*1X.- lOTERAmON Wm.PREPARA'TQif. PROGRAM TEACHERS , . 

' k _ * 



a* How often do you ccmriurdcace with the prep-p^ogram teachers during ^ ^ 
' f .school ^aVfe^?'^^ ' • ' • . ^ - ^ ; 

£'Ke<|ue^ntiy occ*aSidndlly^;^ , ' never ■ . ' - 
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b. Is there a formal schedule for meetings with prep-program^teachers^ 
regardless ^of whether problems do oi do not exist? 



Yes 



No 



I-rso, -when are* thiese^ meetings scheduled during a schoo] quarter 
and what is generally discussed? ^ / . 



I 



dl Do you .leet with -pre-program teachers informally? 
Yes No 

e. Ix so, do you seek the pirep-program teachers out op do they look for 



youT 



f . For what reasons, generally, do Ypu contact prep-program teachers 



/ 



g. For what reasons, generally, do prep-program te^achers contact yom 



h. What improvements in the counselor/prep-program teacher relationship 
would you suggest? 



INTERACTION WITH TECmnCAL VOCATIONAL TEACMeRS 

'a. How often do you consnunicate with the tecftnlcal vocational teachers" 
during a school quarterl ^ 

frequently occasionally^ never 

b. Is the,re a formal schedule for meetings with vocational technical 
teachers regardless of whether problems do or do not exist? 



^ No' 



Yes ^ 

If 'so, < when are .these meetings scheduled during a school quarter 
and what is generally discussed^ 



t 



Do you meet with vocational technical teach4rs informally? 
tes_ N o - ^ I 



>e ^ ,r 

11, 1 
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e. If so, do you seek the technical vocational teachers out* or do 
they look for you? ^ ^ ^ 

„ « * ... V ■ 

* r— ' — ■ . -* 

f. For what reasons, generally, do you contact' vocational technivCal 
teachers? 



g. For what reasons, generally, do vocational ^technical teachers con- 
tact you? 



\ 



h* What, improvements in the, counselor/technical vocational teacher- 
rielationship would you suggest? 



i. What percentage of your time^er quarter do you devote to communi- 
cating vikh prep-pro^ram and tecWical vocational teachers ? 



INTEHACTIO^* WITH INTERPREXERS ^ 

a. What percentage of yotir time per quarter is ^d^voted to communicating^ 

with interpreters? ' ' ' ^ " 

Is there a. formal schedule fnr ae^ngs with interpreters, regard-- 
' less of whether" problems do„^ do^t exist?..^ ^- ^ ^^^^^ 



c . 



If so, when are these meetings scheduled during a school quarter 
and what is generally discussed? 



d* Do you meet with 'interpreters informally? 

Yes L No_ , { . . ' . 

e-* If so, do you seek the interp^reters out or do they look ^or you? ^ 



£. For what reasons, generally, do you contact interpreters' 



. . - ' - ,.; • • 95 * 

g» For what reasons, generally, do interpreters contact- you? 



h» What' improvements in the counselor/interpreter -Relationship -would 
yuu- suggest? , * i . 



■1 . 



1. 



XII. INTERACTION WITH AD^CENISTRATO^S ' . , „ ' ^ ^ 

a. What percentage of your time^er sdfcpol quarter i& devdted to coiimiuni- 
cating with admin Ist^^ tor s^f - : - - 

X ^ . ' '* 

b. What percentage of your time is devoted to,- administrative dtiti^s? M % 



^ Describe your administrativie -duties. 



d. Is there % forurai schedule,^ for med^ting with administrators? 
' Yete ' / N o / • 

/N. . e,* If SQ. when are thesp meetings "schedul&d during a school quarter 
f '^' ^' , and whkt is generdl^y discussed? >^ / , 



f* Do you meet with administrators informally? » ^ -A ' *^ •*^l"y^ ^. 



. Yes No 



g. If so, do you seek the administrators out ,of ^k^ t^ey WoWact you?j^ V'/tA 



h. For what treasons, generally, do %dmihist^l^is con^c| you?' 



1. For what reasons, generally, do you conta^ct adminlstvatoraf 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ « , i.,p. - -. - ,1,. , ., ■ ■ ■ '^-r- ■. . r— ^ ^ . u , . y 



y. What ifli^ovements in the cpunselor/adfilnlstrator Efelatloashlp. vflsfild 
, "you suggifst? V /. '■ ^ % ! ■ 'I 



1^. ■• ■ — 4- 



1'^ 



■ ■• , J.lfj . 
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XI 1 1 . r STUDENT PLACEMENT , ' . 

: ' : a. Do you confacf prospe'ctive employers? 



J 



/ 



No 



\ I 

\ b. ^Do prospective employers contact you? 



No 



c. ' What Is the procedure for 'placement when you contact prospective 
, employers? , ' ^ 



d. What is the procedure- for pltcaaent when prospective es^loyer.s 
contact you? - • »i 



e. Do you ever visit the former student and his employer on the job? 

Yes \ ^ No ' ^ ^ 

f ♦ . If you do visit former students and their employers on the /ofc, 
what generally are tKe plroblems discussed? 



V 



\ 



g,' -What compfaints are*beard most. from employer^? 



h,, W^t complaints are heard most from the deaf employees? 

'■/ . ■ — 



1. .Whajt do 
deaf am' 



the employers li"st as the most positive aspects of their 



4 



2* How much contact, generally, do you have with a student ,once he 

I has' a job'' (other than on the job contact)?*, . ' - v 

* I ' . 

' continual ^ * sporadi c seldoi n ^ * nev^ ^ . ^ V' • 

k. "Do you 'ever IntfTrpret at ^plojrment evalu©.£lon -4.4rtei;vi^4?s f piC ^- • 

graduates from thel program? ' !.•.*'. ' * 

- tea No ^ . • ' f 

X* '1)0 you think the employee/ ^iftployej' -rl^latlonship would be improved 
. by increased contacts with you or some other deaf consultant? 

.Yes No ^- " . ' ' 



a. If so, wha^ exactly would you propose? 



* 5^ ' . ^ 

XIV* WITHDRAWALS . ^ ^ _^ ' . 

a, 4Jhat are the reasons'/ generally, for, the withdrawal of a deaf' 
i \ student f rW the technrcal vocational prbgram? tist in ordfer 

" , ' ofr ftequency , \ ' ' ' * 



3. _ 
•4. 



b. How much contact, generallyi do you*hav# with a atudent onc^ he f* % ; 

* has Withdrawn from the program? j-^ ^ ^ ' 

continual sporadi c seldo m • ne^ r ^ * V ^ 

c* Do you refer the student to an. agency^ or rehabilitation counselor 0 
'once he*'has decided to, withdraw from the program?* ^ . 

Yes * NocI ' ^* * 'V ' ' ' ' . • ){ 



d. What typps •of^'agencles and personnel do you contact? 



\ 



l 

XV, *fOtL(^W-UP * , ' ' " ' ' 

-. a. Describe, briefly, tAe progrffln's, follow-up procedures, 
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b. What improvements would you make iti the current follow-up pro- 
cedures and .why? 



XV'Ij ADDITIOML COmENTiS 



.Si.* *\ 





.. — ^ — — -^.1 — 

\ ' , 





















. ^'%J[I * SCHOOL i&LATIONS ^ ,V 



a,-.': , Do yp'u confer with school ^£ouaseloj|F? * 



No 



V 















'1 ' 





.I*" , c. Wi.th wh&^otheVl^chool straff do you ponfj|r?- 

Jm 



4. What do you confer aboutff 



r1 ' 



. / 



,^4 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW FORM 



I. GENERAL INFORMATION 
a. Teacher* s name J 



b, Tea*cher is: hearin g * ■ dea f . , hard , of hearing 

Siibject(s) taught: ^ ^ * \. . ,* ' , . 

d. Naine of schools * , * 



II. EMPLOYMENT j , ' * 

a. P^ior to your current job,^ what^eKperience, if any, have you had 
teaching the deaf? ^/ * ^ ' % 



b. What^experience have you had with the deaf^, other than teaching 



. ^ ^ «2 experience? 



'fe^t' \3»i''?^ ^ 



IIX COMMUNICATION AjfB INTERACTION * , , ^ ' 

' ^a* • Do you communicate directly with deaf studen^ta in your classefs?^ 

' .Yes J^o^ * V * 

— ^ - " y 

b» How*idp you'^coimnunlcatj^ with the deaf students in your classes? 

speech *and speech readfhg fingerspelling^^ 

sign language writing^^ \^ gestures interpreter ^idj^ 



other ' ' • * 



c* How mi|ch of the deaf students* su^ganunication^ — no matter what* form xt* 
takes—do you understand? - * 

* all of it most of i*t *^so!^e of it " hone of It 



u Jf youtdo not fully understand the deaf ^sfudents* communication, 
what means do you employ to Airily understand ^it? 



^ — — — — — — — — r 

4. Ho^ much of *^he deaf students^ sp^eh 1^0 you understand? f 

Vail of'^ t • most of i t -^ome of i t > . none ofUt_ 

^ . ' , ■ ' , ^ 

e. Do the hearing students and the deaf students in your classes 
interact with each other? ^ % ' ^ ^ 
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I 

10 

X ' \ ' r ^ ' / / 

If ye^> hpw do the deaf ftudents and hearing students cos^unic/ate 
with each %ther? " 

'speech and sj^eech readin g flhgerspell^n ^ ^ t 



sign, language gestures^ Vriting,^ interpreter ald^ 

other . - - 4 



g. How , of ten do the hearing ^udents and ^the deaf students in) your 
classes coimnunicate with each oth^r? ' 

aiways^ m^^t of the time seldo m ' neve r ' 

h. Do you slow down your teaching pace for the benefit df the 'deaf 
>--&^Jtft!i^'t"s in your classes? , ^ * 

Yes _ No ' . 



1.^ If so, how do the other students react? 



2 



J* Do you make your cl^ss notes and/or class outline available to 
; the deaf students? ' . - ^ * 

• . Y#6 No _ ' ■ ' 



k. Do you make these nssrC^rialf available to the rpst ^of^^your students? 



Yes No 



1* Do you make yourself available to deaf students lorf subject ireview 
\ or extra work? , 'o- 



Yes No 



m* If so^ how frequently? ^ ' ' * . . 

fn* ^What do you consider /to be the strengths of teaching* an integrated 
(deaf and hearing) class? , ^ ■ - 

^ — _ 



'o. What do you consider to be the weaknefeses (problems) of teaching 
an Integrated class? ■ ' , ' • « , 

. — — . i, : 

\ — ^ • > .- '^^ . "'h ^ 

. — _ ^ — ^ _ — . — u--! K 



p. Wliat improvements Jn. the integrated classEodm situation would -Jou 
" suggest? ' /' • ^ * , ■ 

_ , ^ ^ — — i — ! V,- 
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SUB^^ECT COMPREHEHSION 

a. Do you ^el that the deaf students understand tfte sub^t matter 



adequately? 
Yes ^ "' "STo ; 



b. ' If not, why do you feel that' the deaf student does not have, 
adequate comprehension? * 



TEACHER/INXEKPRETATOR INTERACTION 

a. If you hive interpreter aid available3 *do you find this service 
^ valuable? . . ' v ^""^ * ' 

Ye s XX . * N o ' ' ' ^ . 

If yes, in what way is interpreter aid' valuable 1 



c. If.no, why is Interpreter aid iiot valuable? 

i 



d* What percentage of :^dur time is devoted to cmmnunicating. with 

interpreter (s)^ during a school quar^ter? 

e. Do, you make class notes and outlines available to the interpreter (s)? 
\ . Yes * No 



f • .When do you m^ke these materials available to the interpreter <s)? 



g. ijo you wor^with the Interpreters In, developing and incorporating 
- *trew riprXSHf^l^Wca^^ for ^each subject' area? c , 



Yes " No 



h* If so, how is this done? 



1/ Is there a formal schedule for meetings with Interpreters regardless 
of whethi*r problems, do or do not exist? 



Yits X No 



j. ' If so, when are these meetings; scheduled during a school quarter 
" i and what is generally discussed? , ' ' ' 



V 



k* Do y^u see interpreters informally?' 
/Yes No ' ' ' 



1. If sa, do you seek the^^lnterpreters out or do^ tltey look for you? . * 



m.. For what reasons, generally, do you Contact infierpreters? 



n*, 'For what reasons, generally, do interpreters contact you? . 



o* .*What improvements in teacher/interpret'er cooperation^ and consaunl-- 
cation wpuld you suggest? ' ^ ' ■ ) I 



p. Are note taking services available to the deaf students? 

Yes| Ho ^ / *' ' \ . / * ' ^' " 

q*" Do the deaf students te^e use of the note taking services available? 

Yes . No^^^ ' , . . , 

TEACHER/COUNSfeLOR INTERACTION . . 

,a; ' What percentage of your time is devoted to conmunicating with 
counsel^)rs during a school quarter? t 

h, 'Is there a formal schedule for meetings with counselors of deaf 
^ students regardless of whether problems do or*do^not exist? 

.Yes ^ Ko ^ 



^ *_. I f so> whe n ar e th ese megLtings_.sche.dul^.(^durlng^^a acJiool- quarter 
and what is generally discussed? , / 
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d. Do yoa see these counselors informally? 
Yes 'yj M o . 

e* If so, do you seek the counselors out or do' they look for you? 



f* For what reasbns, generally , do you contact counselors? 



g. For what reasons, generally, do counselors contact you? 



,h. What improvetnenta in teacher/counselor comiuni.catiQn and coopera--^ 
tion would you suggest? ! 



•VII. TEACHSR/DEAF PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR INTERACTION . 

a. What percentage of your tiaie Is devoted to '^tfonanunicatli^ with 
administrators during a school quarter? ^ * ' 



b. 'Is tliere a' form'al schedule ^or meetings with administrators of , 
J deaf students regardless of whether problems do or do not exist? 



No 



If so, when are these meetings scheduled during a. sch^oi quarter ' 
and what is' generally x discussed? " • , ^ * * i 



d* Do you see these administrators informally? ' , 

Yes No , . ' / . 

e. If so, do yo^b seek the administrators out o^r, do they look _£ox^-you?- 



f, F6x-what reasons', generally, do you contact administrators? 



g. For what reasons, generally, dg administrators contact you? ' 
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h» What Improvements In teacher/administrator communication and 
cooperation would you suggest? ^ ' ^ 







r. . , 
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INTERPRETER INTERVIEW 'FO'PM 

I* ^ GENEm INFORMATION ' ^ 
, a, Interpreter 's name: 



\ h. Name school: 



c;^ Number ^of interpreters in deaf program: ' 

II. EDUCAirON ... * • ■ 

I ✓a. Circle the number of years ""^ei^^ucation you*ve had; 

0 1 2 5 6 7 8 .5 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

If* you've graduated from college, in what Cfleld did you receive 
your degree? ^ > ^ 

• '-T- ^ ~ — ^ ^ ^~ ^ ^ — 

c. If you ar§ currently in school, what is your major area of study? 

d. I)o'you i'ntend to continue ypur education? Ye s - M o ' 
If yes, elaborate: _j ^ 

, ■: ( -. — _ — _ 

-e* Where did you. acquire your interpreting skills (l.e,^ signing and 
f ingerspelllng)? . , . . , ' ♦ ^ 

Briefly describe the training program^ . 



f . How many weeks /months /years of interpreter training did you receive? 



gk How much ,practicum have you had in interpreting? 
h. How long have you been interpreting for the deaf? 



* 

i* .What made you decide to become an interpreter for the deaf? 























J 


™^ 






f 








1 * » • 
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III, E^ffLOY>^ENT^ 



a* Prior to your current job, what expe ience, if any, have you had 
as an interpreter for the deaf? 



What experience have you had with the deaf, other than interpretifig 
, experience? I ^ 



c. If you have had no interjjreting eJqserience, how were you previeusl/,', 
emplayed? ' • ■ , 



4* HoK did you become aware of the availability of your current Job? 



^ ^ , . ^ „ — 

e*'^ What were the stated requirements fQr acquisition of your current job? 



IV, COMMUNICATION AND liNTERACTION 

a* How do 'you communicate with the* deaf students in your classes? 

' speech and speech readin g f ^ngerspelling 

sign language writing gestures 

othe r ' . ' ^ . 

b. What percentage of the deaf students for whom you interpret do you 
understand? _ . 

€♦ How much of their coimnunication - no matter what form it tak^.s 
t ' do you understand?^ - 

all of it most of it some of It none of it 



With those students whopi you conmtunicate do not understartd, what 
means do you employ to fully understand them? 



1 i.' 
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e. How much, in general,' of the deaf students^ speech do you under- 
stand? 

all of mqst of I t » some of I t \. none of It 

f . Do the deaf and hearing st'idents .in your clasS interact with 
♦each other? , ' 

Ves No ' ^ • ' ' . ' ' 



g. If yes, how do the deaf and hearing students consnunic^te with- \ 
each other? * 

speech and speech reading f ingerspelling ' / ' * 



sign language writing • ^ gestures interpreter aid^ 

other__^ [ _ ^ 

How often do the hearings students and the deaf students in your * 
classes communicate wito each other? ^ ' , 

always most of the time seldom never ^ 



i» Do tlie deaf students and teachers In your classes consaunicate with 
each other? 

Yes No " * ' 



If yes> how do the deaf students and teachers communicate with 
each other? 

speech and speech readin g j f ingerspelling ^ 



sign language writing gesture s interpreter ai d . 

other ' ' . , . , \ , , M , — 

How often do the deaf students and teachers in your classes conmiuni- 
cate with each other? ' ' ^ 

aiways_ most of the time seldo m vieve r » 



INTERPRETING SKILLS . , 

HoW many school subjects do you irtterpret? 
Ifame them : 



b* Do you consider yourself to be knowledgeable in these subject areas? 
Yes No ^ . 

Homo the subject areas in v^hlch you are knowledgeable* 



How do yqu deal with a frequently used word fo!r which* there "lH,n"o 4 
known sign? ' 1^' 



How do ypu dTeal with an infrequently jped word "for whiclT^ffJire is 
no known sign? . - 



*Do^^*S"*t:fee s^oa|, have some sort of policy to'^develop and Incorporate^ 
niw sign language vocabulary? * . ' , * * ' ^ * ^ 

Yes Nd' '^T . ' 



Please elaborate: 



Dd^you work with other intexpretersJJ coordinating, sign language 
'usag'e an^di^-^iicies? * , ^ -f* 



Please elaborate: . . 



In the classroom, Ndo you translate word-for-word or do you Interpret 
what is being saidf " • , ' 



On what basis were you selected to Interpret in your classes? 



\ ^ * ; . 111 

Are notetaking services available to the students? Yes No ^ 

k. Do you work with a notetaker? Yes " vNo 

Describe her(his) 'duties and how Both of your tasks are eoordinatedt 



VI. SUBJECT COMPREHENSION , 



a* Do yq><' feel that the deaf students understand; ^he subject matter 
adequately? ^ ' 

Yes , N o, : . ^ ' . /• 

b. ■i^'not, why *do ycfu feel that^^b^ deaf Student does not ^have ade-. 
quate com^ehension? 



VII INTE^REtWt^U^CHER INTERACTION %• . /\ - . 

a* 'J^at pey€entage 'of " your time is" devoted to cbpsnunicatlon with 
.teaches during ^a school quarter?' » ^ S^" ^- 

b. ^ Do teacher ^jtfake cla^s n'ote^ and outlines available -to you? 
Yes ^ • ^ h ' , . ' ^ ' I ^ . ' 

c. Are theee class notes and/or outlines giv^ to. you -prior to the 
"^^ginning* ^f* che- quarter,' or are they given to. you as the 

. , progresses? « ^ , ^ 



d. *Do you -^ork with the teachers in developing and incorporating new 
^-^ign language vocabulary for each subject area? " ' > ■ 

\ *Yes g ^ No t " ' - 



e. If so, how is this done? 



. — . ■ ■■ .■ „„. „ . .. . — . — ~ 

£. "is there a formal schedule for meetings with feachers regardless 
. of whether problems do_or do not exist? 

Yes .N o'\ . : ' 
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g. If SO, when are these meetings scheduled during a school quarter 
, and vhafc is generally discuss^t 

I ;^ 1 ' * ♦ * ^ 







0 


• 




Do you see teachers informallyf 
Yes ■' "No 


, \ * 

. . '■■ \. 


ff 


i. 


"If so, do you seek the* teachers 

* * ^» 


out qr do they ^look for you? 


> 
t 


j- 


Foic w|iat reasons^ generally, do 


you contact teachers?' 






/ 






k. 


9 

For what reasons, generally, do 


teachers contact jOu? 


. 











1.. What improvemenf in interpreter/teacher communication and cooper*- , 
' ation would you suggest? ' • * * 



a* I^at percentage s>f your time is deyoted to communicating t^ith coun- 
' selors during a School quarter? ^ ^ 

h. Is there' a formal schedule for meetings with counselors regardless • 

of whether problems do or do not exist? * ^- ' 
'» / . . - 

c. If so, when are these meetings scheduled during a school quarter 
and whatM-s generally cliscussed? 



d. Do you see counselors informally? 
Yes No ' r 

e. If so, do .you seek the counselors out do they look -for you? 

f. For what reasons, generally, do' you contact counselors? 



g.' for whats reasons, generally, do counselors contact you? * ^ \ * K 
* — — ■ ■ — — _ ^ s 



1 — ' — — ^ 



*\ , ; What Imprpvements in interpreter/counselor cosiaunica^ion and* 

'Cooperation woul,d you suggest? * , ■ 
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IX.. • INTERPRETER/ ADMINISTRATOR JINTERACTION A . 

a;^ What percentage of your tiine is devoted t.o ^coniiuitLca'ting,/!?!^ - ^ 

administrators during a school quarter?^ *y ^ K / ^ ^ \ 



b» Is 'there a formal schedule for meeting wlth^&lniStratdts? * 



1 > 



Yes No « . : * ' - * j *^ V • . / 



c. If so, when are these meetings scheduled duVltlg;a\.s^hool auartek" ] .'X 
and what is generally discussed?. , ' / ^ ' > " 

' — ^-^^ — ^—^ • •' :; >.v \ ' ^-v* - 

' r_ — • 

d»' Do you see administrators infdrmally? — --- -r ■ . . / ** 

Yes No ' ^ , ^* 

e* If so, do you seek the a<tainls"trators out or do^ th^ 

^ J u- 



f,. For what reasons, generally ^' do administrators contact you? 



g. For what' reasons, ^ generally , do you contact administrators?^ / 



h* What improvements would you make in Interpreter /administrator 
conimunicatlpn and cooperation? ^ - - . ' < 



\ 
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GEI^BRAL ItlFOKMATION \ \ ^ 
bi.^ Name' of school t 



EDUCATION ' % " 

a. Circle the ntunber of ^ears of ^education the administrator has had.' 
' 0 X2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 XO 12-13 l-f' 15 16 17: 18 19 20 . ' • . 

In what field did you receive your degree Cs)? 
1, BiEchelor * * , 



2, Master 

/-3.. Doctorate ^ 



* How many y^arg/of ^d^ii^trati^e .training have you had? '- j 
d* , How hach gracticUBi have you had in educational administration^- 



e^* jlfeere 'did^you acquire your adiainistrative training? 



f. Where did you acquire your c^js^unication skills* <i,e. , %slgnin#,' 
fii^er^spellingi.^ etc/)^ ^ 



g#. _ _ Jlf ^ acqp^ir ed in ^.la^ f9mal progran^ p^^asa de^sribe the pjmgrmi 



a# Prior* ^ your- current ,^pio^ent> what ex|>e:^ence, if any/ 
have you had'' in ymtkim with^ the d^f ? 

— _ — ^ 7-f — — w 

\* \ ^ 

^ U ^^^W 



b* How many years of experience hive yoti had- in worklt^ with the 
deaf? ^ ' " * ' '-'^ , * 



.1 



If you have previously held positJbns in .ed^atipn institutions., 
please list them. * \ U ' ^ , "^^^ s , * * 
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^ a. How did ^ iecc^e^ aware of the availability of your current 

^ . - * " {>ositibn'? ' ' . " ' - 



b* Wiat were ti^e stated raguifanents^,. if any, for acc^uisition of 
your current ati^loyment? - , ^ * • 



c. What ^ 3jpu see as beiiig'the major dutiab of ' yotir current position? 



Wiat do you .<:9nslder to be the basic goai^ of the *deaf "program? 



Wfiat.are yo\ir. e^ee^tions for a graduat^..fr6m jbhe.deaf prog^"am?:^.% 1 



f , V?hat are •your expeciiations f^^ a non-grad)iatie? . 



-^T^What aspects o^ the progtam'have been* changed ^inpe xts. inc0ption?^ 

-"-^ — -^r^-^ , ^ ^ ; ^ „ , - 



h.' What program changes wpu^.d you like to see in the future? 
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il Vftat program changes do yo'S the future? * * ' 



a. " what*" are the methods v;hich you make the progriW known 

to *the^ ^ublifc?/ ^ ^ ' ^ ' * * . , | * 



: Tir 



h. Frbm what source (s) do yoii r^elve irvform^tio^ aSout prospe6ti5?e ^ 



Do you infdrm agencies and persotmel ^tf program opportunitlties 
^ tot the de.af? V' \ ^ ' ' o ' ^ > o . 



Ves ' Ito o 



d. If yes, whicfh agencies ^d per^nnel do you i^iforml 



0,* ^Wiat' procedure is us^d to^i^fonn theso. agenfiies and personnel? 



o ■ 



0 



£. What do you apn,3i4er t6 ^he ti|e strengths of the yelej;ral \ 

^ proc'effiire-presentr^ ^ ' <) ' """ I ^ 

, ^ > ^ ^ - f * *' " . . " " t « 

' \ _ _ ' . -1 ■_ -- r-. , 



What do you consider.to be the ^weaScnessfes of the* referral 
prot^ure presently ^ployed? o * . 



h* What phanges* if any, %^uld you make in^ the preser^t referral" 
procedures? . . » 



a* * Please list the prbgraJit*s admission requirements. 



b* How v^re-the^e requijf^ents arrived at? ' ' 



^ P ...^ 

o.' ^How do" the deaf program 's^xc^q^'irenients differ from the school's * 
admissipn requira:nents? ♦ ' . ; ^ * ^ 

, — — — '-^ : ? , . „.fv,.,, / . 

.d, %fhatt do you osnsid^r to ba the stre^tKs of the de^f jprogram's^ ' 
'admsslon rfquir^ehts? • ^ 

I * » vr , i ' - ;v H 



e* 'Wiat do you considWr.to Iob tSh^V^knekse^^of^e deaf p , ^\ 

' reauifretnents? ' * • \ ^ * . ^ 



requitetnents 



1B 



f* 'What changes^, if kxq^vfeiild you 'make in thef current admission ' -.^ 
requirements?"'. - ' * V • - 



^ VII* ' ^SfUDEHT FINANCIAL SUPPORT / . , . ' 



a* VJhcrt: financial support Is available to the students in 1:he 



^ , ' * procfram"? 

J 



bi^- What are the requirements fo^' awarding 'fianacikl support Co 
^^.y'l , ^> student? ^ * ' \ ' ' \^ ^ ' o - 

^ ■■ ■ I M. t -^-T T-x .-- ------ T -i-r-rr- . , .^^^ , . I V /a" M * J, — « , -nwi ^r— 



— — r ' — 



" VIII , ^ MEDICAL SEIIVICES / . ^ / , ' , ' 

' a 4 What medical s^rlvices ar^^availaifte €b the deaf studeiits'in the* ^ 
program? . . > - i - - 



0 



'Does the deaf program employ an audiolo&ist:? Yes No 

c* If -so, hQ\^ frequently is auditory testing condudted? 



, . ^ ^ ■ — — ^ — — 

d. Does the 'deaf person empl^^ speech therapist? Yes^ 



No 



^. If -so^^^how frequently Joes each student receive speech; therapy? 



PREriARATORy P INGRAM 



a,* Wha< are the goals of your preparatory pi?ogram? ^ 



b. ' rfow are fh^se goals aehieved/ \ 



C"t What is the duration of ^ the preparatory program? 

' ' f> . ^ * ' 

II .11 IJ „ , 1^ 

d*- ^What eouraes of study are available in the preparatory program? 



e* • Are all of tHe above courses mandatory or^are some opti9nal?* . , 

'^Mandatory 6ptional ' > -^Mtm \ 

ch ones^ are optional and whj? yf. 



Which ones are llfandatory and why? 



STtT)ENT'*PLAC£2-IENT;WITHlI^ THE. PROGRAM 



a^* Do you utiili^e test scores (i.e., GATB results) in placement'^o^ ^s^*- 
student \^ithin a' particular subject area? 



<5 



b. What' test measures are utilized to place a student within^ a. subject 



area? ' - ' ^ r ^ 



e» What ^ criteria other, than test scores are used". to plkbe 
* a ^tud^nt within a subject area? 



I.. , What do you consider to be the strengths of your oresent 
^ placement p^ocpdure? 



What you consider to be the .weaknesses pf your present 
placement procedure?* 



r 



f What changes,' if any, would, you make in the present placement 
procedure? ^ 



COMMUNICATION* AND INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS l 

a*\ In general, how do you cdnmunicate jwith the students? 

speech and speech reading / fiager^lling 

^^^^ language ' writing gg^mresV s ^interpreter aid 

other V ' . ^ ^ . . ^ ■ 



* ^b* . Wha^t percentage of the deaf students call you communicate' <, 
with adequately? j . . ' 

c. How much of their cotimunication - no matter what form it takes - 
do you uhder stand? \ * * , 



^11* of it most pf it some o^ it 



none of it 



'i. For those students^whbse coimnunication you do not undferstanlS, 
what means do you employ to understand them? - ^ • 



e. What do you consider to be your strengths in ^onmiunicating with 
the deaf? I 



f * ' What^do you consider to be your -weaknesses in communicating 
With,tlin deaf? . ' * ' . ^ ^ ' 
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mat dp you consider to be the deaf persons • strengths in 
coimnunicatin<j with you? . , ' 



What do you consider to be the' d^f persons* v/eakne^ses in, 
comnunicating with you? 



What percentage of your time per school quarter do you devote 
to conmiunicating with students? ' - » 



Are appointments with students made on a regular b^is or; are « * 
problems handled as they come up?, • . 'r ' ' . 



Is tl^re a formal schedule for meetings With students, r 
rega^less of whether problems do^ or do" not , exist? 

Ves ' No ' ^ " ' ■ 

If so, v/hen are these meetings scheduled during a. schoor quarter? 



Do*' you meet with students informally? - * ^ ' 

' No . 

If so, do you generally seek the students bat or ,do they, look 
for ^pu? , ^ , . . * 



Jor 


what 


reasons , 


generally, 


do 


you contact students? 






V 

' f 






_ — 1 — ^ — 


For 


what 
-1 


reasons. 


generally, 


do 


students contact you? 



What *do you consider to be t^e strengths of the present 
administrator /student relationship? 



- : - ^ — ^ ^ — ^ 

'What do you consider to be the v^eaknesses in the present 
administrator/student relationship? 

] . - f 
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s." What improvements in the ore^^nf • ^ 

relationship would you surest? "^^"^^^^^^^/^tudent 



XII, 



INTERACTION WITH PARENTS ' 

^' ^CillT.^t T -°"f-rences with the 

-'«i5rxng a school quarter? ^ 

frequently occasionally never 

b. For what reasons, generally, do 
.lEseting with you ? 




f?arents of stiidents 



parents of students/desire 




c. For what reasons, generally. 



do you desire meeting with parLts? 



telephone 



TTY 



letter 



^ m person _j ^other , 



XTIX. ADMINlSTHA^ok/COUHSELOR INTERACTION 



a* ^^at pcirpentage of your time p^r school au^^i^^^ ^ ' - 
devot. communicating wi.h counsSSp' ' 



'Is there formal schedule for meeting with 



^es No 

IJ: so, when are these 



counselors? 



and What is JanerauJ'SslSL'ar''''"''''' ^^"-^ 



4^ Do you meet with counselors infornjally? Yes 
; % ^ If so, do you seek the counselors out or do th^Iook 



No 



for you? 



\ 



— K-^r what reasons, generallyT^o counselo^ 



rs contact you? 



• V ^ ^ I 



}' Por^what reasons, generally,' 



ao you contact counselors? 



'er|c • 



-TTTT 

J.'r 4 
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^ What "fi^i^rovments in the present administ^rator/couns^lor 
relationship would you suggest:? ^ * ^ 



ADMINISTRATOR/PHEPARATORY pROGRAT^ TEACHER INTERACTION 



a* 



How often do you cpnsnunicrte with the prep^program teachers 
during a school quarter? . . - . 



Is there a formal 'schedule fpr meetings with prep-program 
^teachers; regardless of whether problems do or do not exist? 
Yes ^ No ^ * . ^ 

If so, when are these meetings scheduled during a'SctK>ol 
quarter and what is generally discussed? 



d. Do you meet with prep-program teachers informally? 
' ^^o ' . - 

e» If so, do you seek the prep-program teachers out < or do they 
look for you? 



. For what reasons, generally, -do you contact prep-program teabhers? 

a " ' ■' — -— r ... - - - 



g* For what reasons, generally, do prep--program teaches contact you? 



I 



h. What improvements in the present administrator/prep-program teachei 
relationship would you suggest? 



ADMINISTRATOR/TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL TEACHER XNTEPACTION 

a. How often do you communicate with technical^ vocational teachers 
during a school quarter? 



b» .Is there a formal schedule for meetings with technical vocational 
teachers, regardless of whether problems do or don't exiht? 

Yes No ' , 
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c. X-f\^.so, when are these meetings schodulea during a school - 
quarter and v;hat is- geherally discussed? - *' ' 



\ 



Bo ybn meet with technical vocational teachers informally? 
^^S' i NOc ^ . * . ' ^. * 

e. If' so, do you see the technical vocational teachers out or 
do they look for you? 



'Foi^what reasons, generally, do you "contact technical vocational , 
teachers?' , 



g* For whatrea^ns, generally, do technical vocational teachers 
contact you? ' - ' . ' 



h»- What improvements in the pr,es.ent administrator/ technical vocational 
teacher relationship would you" suggest? 



i. What percen*::age of your time do you devote to coimnunicat'ing vfxth 
prep-program and technical vocatxprial teachers during a school 
quarter? 

ADMINI^TRAOXDH/INTSHPFETER lOTER^CTIOH 

■a* Wliat percentage of your trime do you 'devote to coim^ni eating with 
the interpreters durinj-a school quarter? - 

b. Is there a formal schedule for meeting with interpreters during' 
a school quarter, regardles of whether .problem do or do not exist?- 

Yes No * " 



Q. If so, when are these meetings scheduled and what Is generally, 
discussed? 



d. Do you meet vith interpreters informally? 
Yes Mo _____ 

e. If so, ,do you seek out t:hc Interpreters or do they look for you ? 
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f. For what reasons, generally, do you contact interpreters? 



cr. For what reasons, general ly^ do interpreters contact you? 



h. What improvements in the present administrator/interpreter 
relation.' .-j.p would you suggest? ' 

^ — ^ : — L 



XVII. STAF^ mcmiTmm 

a. What are your hirir^* policies for counselors? 



b» mat are four hiring policies f or .prep-prograa teachers? 



c. What are your^ hiring policies for interpreters? 



What are your hiring policies for notetakers? ^. ' . 



% 

' e* What are your hiring policies for tutors^' 



f . If there are other people employed by the program, who a3?e 
they and what were their hiring requirements? 
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Will. STODEOT; PXiACEMENT . 

a. Do you contact prospective anploye'rs? ^ 



Yes 




B; Do prospectjive a^ployers contact^you? 
Yes. I m N 



cl What'^is the procedure for placement when you contact 
prospective employers? * 



d. What is the procedure for placement when prospective employers 
contact you?. * . ■ 



e, -How^much contact, generally^ do you have with a student once 
he "has a job (other than on the job contact? 

continual _ sporadic seldom never ■ 



XIX. WITHDRAWALS 

\ 



What are the reasons, generally, for* the withdrawal^ of a, deaf, 
student from the technical vocational program? * -t . 



b. How much contact, generally, do you have with a student once he 
has withdrawn from the progrcmi? 

continual^^] sporadic seld<x a . neve r 

c* Do you refer the student to an agency or rehabilitation 

counselor once he has decided to withdraw from the program? 

Yes Ho . ■ , , 



What types of agencies and personnel do you con,tact? 



ERIC / ^ ^ jA:J 
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a. Describe, bri^ly, the program's follow-up proced\ires. 



b* What improvements would you make in the current follow-up 
procedures and why? 



\ 

XXI \ DE^ PROGRAM COSTS , 

^a. What xs the per pupil cost per school quarter? 



bX^ How many pupils p^r school quarter are accepted ini^ the program? 
c* How is the year broken up into school quarters? 



d* What is the per hour interpreter cost? 



e. How many interpreters are working in the deaf progr^? - ^ ^ 

f* On the average, how many hours per quarter does each interpreter 
TOrk? \ 

g, Ifhat is tlie per^ hour m)tetakery-cast? : ^ ^ ^ ^' . , 

h. How many notetakers are working in the deaf program? V 

How many.,Jiours doek each notetaker work pe^ quarter? 

* How many til'tors" are eir5>loyed by the deaf program? 
k. What is the.pe£-^our tutor cost? . 



\ 



1» How 'many hburs does each tutor work p.er quarter? ^ 

m. What is^ the annual salary foX.^ prograr^ counselor? __ 

n* . How many program counselors ^^re there? . > - 

o* What is the annualV salary- for the program a<toini^trator? 

p* How much is spent per year on secretarial and other suppdrt 
services? \ . 

What are the costs df student medical services? ' 

is ^ 

r./ Wiat is tJ^ annual s^ala^y for *an audiologist? \ . .. _ _ 



Q s. What is the annual salary for a speech therapist? 

ERIC ' • . / XIS 



■ ■ \ " 

t* If there are other people employed by the prograiR, who aj?e, 
they and what are the annual costs -of their services? 



THE PROGKJF^ WIIHIN THE SCHOOL 

^, What kinds of things are done to proiiKJte student i)i(itegration 
within the school? 



b. Are all of the school /acil^ties available ;±o the studentk in ' 
, ' the deaf program? ' Ves , rk> ^ ^ ' ' \ 

c« If not, wfeiii? facilities are not available ^tiD the students in\ 
the deaf program?' ^ ' \ * j 



d. Are all of the deaf progr^ facilities available to the total 
school population? Yes _ iio ^ v.'^'^i- 

If noti vihat deaf program facilities are not availabe to -the 
total school -population? 



Does the deaf pxogram share support service costs with the school? 

Yes No 

, , . ^ ^ 

If so, what costs are shared? ; 



h* Do' the deaf program administrators confer with school administrators? 

« 

Yes No . ' * 

i. If so what do they confer ^about and with whom? * 



1 
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j. ' Do the doaJ prografi eounselor^-x:onf er with school qounselors? 



k. If so, Whaf do*^th^ counselprs confejf a 



aboutf , 



1, . Do the deaf prograin teachexs confer wid school teachers?^ 
Yes NO , ' : 

If so^ what do they confer about? ' S 



XXIII. PJf^FESSIONAL Ol^ANIZATION MEHBEHSH2P 



a, VThat professional organizations *do you belong to? 



X 



I i 
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' . , • Tabliss': • Currfefc Students * • ^' 



' 4 ' ^ f-' 



I 



c 



'• . Tab'le 21 • ' 
Why Current Students Would Prefer to Qo to School 
with both Hearing, and Deaf Students ^ 
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DELGAIX) 



i. 

5% 
6. 



.1^ 



It is good tot deaf people to^ learn to get along with 

^hearing people, * ' % - 

•Can cotnmunifiate with both hearing and deafc 
Hearing can help the deaf improve- cowiuni cation. 
Gives deaf individual ^re experience with the, 

.Jiearin'g* ,}\" * , 

L have many heaMng frlatids and Zlke to associate 
^'withboth. / ' * A 
I want to, associate wlth*'both, bj&caus^ hearMg can 

help me to learn* to^ hoiiaiiunlcaJ:%« . « 
More^ learning with 'both 



8. ' I want to be able to associate with both deaf* and 



t 



SEATTLE 



9-, 

10. 

,il. 

* 12, 

*13.'' 
14." 

'15.' . 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. . 

< 20. 
22. 



1. 
2*. 

'3. 



heaxfing worlds^ .< ^ 
Can learn more thingi from hearing people -^wh^re. ^ 

l^artles are^ .e^c. , . » ^ ' 

Hearing can Relp, deaf ^fco-brlng cotoiunlcatlon to a ' . 

higher le\^-* * i . ' ! * ^ 
I- can learn cbiitounication from hearing people^ that will 

'help on the job, ' ' 

Hearing people can*be associat^d^wlth and help coimmani- 
' cation. • ^ ' - ^ . , * • . 

Doesn't know; - ^ ^J^* ^ ; 

I like to felngle and talk yith the 'hearing^ students. 
Be*cause cobaunication with,^^ hearing and deaf students 
. helps to make friends easier * " * 
It is goo*d for the deaf to Aingle ilith the hearing, 

to commimicate with 'each other/ * ^ - 

Helps deaf peop^le to see what^hearitlg people are doing # 
I like" to ^agsociate with both heaffn^^ and deaf. - . ' 
I-«am bet^^een both groups;;! would lite to learn signing 
^ *from the deaf to understand them better,^ • ^ 

If doing dwork. and not understanding'* hearitig stjpdents 
, can help interpret* ' * • ^ 

I cia interpret fo.r both deaf an^ hearing. \ 
Can learh speech reading from h^^rlng and t€ath, signing 

to hearing. ' ' ' \ \ ' 

*^ ^ ' 

Hearing students can- interpret for M:he deaf * 
I cart coianunlnate wiph both. ' ^ . 

It^ is "better to associate with both groups than a^aJf 
alone. ^ I want to^ relate to all gr))ups* I^'pro^'ably 
relate b^tter hearing. ^ I want to be able to - 
associate wi|;h»both groups. • f ' 



,er|c . 



1 - 

1 

1 

J* 

•i. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 



1 

1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



1 

1 
1 



V * ' . ■ ' ' Table 2l' /- 
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Why CurreiQt Students would Prefer to (k> to School 
with both Hearing ^d Deaf St^dmtS A'cont .) ■ 



4. Because I have to learn to associate with'4)pth groups/ 1 

5. I enjoy being with both conjpunicate better with 1 ' 

hearing people, /'^ * ' - 

6. It^s difficult to conanimicate with hearingi ,but they ,1 ■ 1 

can ^elp understand the siibject. \ ' ' . P 

7. I like to talk to everyone - to ' c\>ii2iiuriibate' with both ! 1- • * 

deaf and hearing, r ' » " ^ ,* ^ 

8. ^ I like to coimaunicate with both, I c^n un^rs'tand sp^ech^'' 1 ' " 

if spoken slowly. . \J> 

9. *^ Deaf can leam*s^eech from hearing 4)eople, depf just use^ \ i * 

signs all the tisse^ . ^ . " , */• • , ' ./ • 

10* Hearing: people are more intellectually oriented, but . 1 ' 

don'^t always, understand problerns. - » * . ./ 

11*^ Good commimication with hearing students /-^ - ' 1 

12*^ Good to learn jnore ways to cpimnimicate^ j 1 

13% I like 'to associate with hearing and deaf students* 1 

14* It^s better to associate with hearing and deaf* 1 

15, L learn more; it^s a different .^vironment, '* 1 ' 

16. ' I have to work .with both, so 'i; have to^ get along with 1 
- bdth. ^ ^ ^ * \ ^ . 

17* In iHy job I will have to get"" along Kith hearing people* 1 

18* Because I can communicate with, both*' "v 1 

19; I pan communi9ate with both easily* ' . . \ i 
It's better to associate with both groups than deaf aloke, 1 

■ • \- 



20* 



fr. Hearing people help with coimiiunication in class* *. - *2 

) "2* Hearing students^ can help me adjust to being with . ^ ' 1 

p * hearing, ' . . ^ 

3' Healing, people help deaf people ^to understand in-.and . 1 

out of class * * ; , ' . 

-4* ...Hearing people can help communication, yet i can^ sigu ' 1 

r.th the deaf* ' ^ . \ ' ' ' ^ 

? ' 3« . Deaf and hearing can "help each/other to communicate* 1 

' 6- Heapng can ^^Ip deaf communicate. * /' ' 1 

- i : 7* Hearing people have experience that help^ deaf people " 1 
^^ in the classroom* . 

.8.* It doesn'^t bother me* , • * 1 

9. ^ Heari4ig people help to interpret' in olass and out- of ^ ^ 1^ 

' class* . ' / ' * 



4- 
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Table ..22 .* 

WHy It'' hakes Ng' Dif ference to Current Students Whether they Go to School 



with Hearing^ Deaf or both 



1. ' I* can get along with both, kinds of people. ^ ' . ' 1. 

2* I like to mingle -and connauniQate with both deaf and hearing, . 1 

f Seattle ' ' » • . . 



1, No response, ^ ^ ^, ' 3 

2, Deaf and* hearing students are all the same, ' ^, ,1 

3, I can coiinnanicate\with bo^ easily. , 1 



TVI 



0^ 

i. ^ ''ng caiT help interpret. ' ' ^ * , '1 
2* Easier to coiranunicate with the deaf. ~ . - - 1 

3/ Hearing people get more informacion^f ?rom teachers, you' 1 
can learn rriore, 

4* Hearing p€6p^e have more speech and can help deaf people, 1 

5* , I went fco a hearing high school; now TVI^ is best of both worlds, 1 

•6., *f ^Everybody 4$/ equal-, , ^ , ' .1 
7, I haven't learned sign language yet auu sometimes hearing people ' 

*talk too fast ^or too sl(fw* , 1 



i 



- ^ Table 23 • ^ ^ - 

' Why'' Currept Student jj ould prefer to Go to School with Deaf S tXidents 

g^lgado * ." " ' ' 

1. It is* easier to connaunicate with deaf stuaents* ^ 2 

2, I am learnirig sign language from deaf students* ' * 1 

Seattle ^ ' " ' 



i, .It is easier to coiamunicate with deaf students* 2 

2* It is ^ifficuJLt to coiraunicate .with soiae hearing students, 1 

r -.p 

''^I. It is easier to coimsunlcate with deaf people, " *1 

2\ Too difficult to coimnunicate' wi t-h hearing people* - - .1 

3, I feel more confident wiuh the deaf, 1 

4, l' g^t along with deaf people; it's easier to communicate, [ "1 



Table 24 » / 

Why Current S tudents Like the Idea of a Vocafci<3nal and Technical School 

1 ■ ' " u : ^-.1 -L. _ II ■ • - - _ _ . II » - IBM II i» I TT * 

for Young Deaf People WTio do not go to a ScTiool ^uch as Gallaudet 



DELGADO 



SEATTLE 



1* 

2. 

3* 
4. 

5. 

6* 

7. 
8. 

9* 
10. 
11. 
12- 
13. 

14, 

15 ♦ 

16. 



N5t sui:e/don^t know * - . 9 

Delgado College Will provide good training for job$ 1 

other than teaching. 

Delgado helps you ^o get a Job. G^ilaudet was too 1 

f nitrating with all the different subjects;^ ^ t 

Dfot sure - there is too much emphasis 'on trades and 1 

not enough on college training. ^ 0 , 

Yes - but drafting T^rogram at Delgado is too small. 1 

Deaf need to learn 'more vocational than academic 1 

training. 

Delgado gives better training for jobs. 1 

Yes, but I Could. not take courses I wanted; staff would 1 

not let me take desired courses. 

Deaf people can learn more; gives training for jobs^ 1 

Program is good, but director is not tor the deaf. 1 

Gallaudet takes four years and is for teachers. 1 

Delgado trains people for jobs. ' ' 1 

Because I "think Delgado is a good school but I .think 1 

Gallaudet is the best and has a better program*. 

Young deaf people can learn as much at Delgado even if 1 

they d^Ld not go to Gallaudet* 

Delgado helps prepare deaf people for the hearing 1 

business wprld. 

It has the kind of *'r?lning I want; Gallaudet is for 1 
teachers* 



Program has good training for jobs. 3 
Gives good training for jobs - you-can learn more.^ 1 
There is lots of help for deaf students; interpreters 1 

can help the students* 
Teachers are helping to learn skills^ interpreters 1 

help, in class; teachers cooperate with students. ^ ^ 

Helps deaf peopla to get degrees or certificates and 1 

provides training to get jobs.^ 
It is a means of acquiring education that might^ not be 1 

available in any other way. 
Because it helps you to get a job more easily* 1 
It provides training for hard of hearing individuals 1' 

who .have no place else to go. 
Program has good training in cosmetology. i 



AC 
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Table 24 

Why Cuirrent Students Like the Idea of a Vocational and Technical Schools ' 

■> 

fojr Young Deat People Who do nt.t go to a School such .as Gallaudefc , (cent.;' 



SEATTLE 



TVX 



ERIC 



10. It gives people chances' at tiraini^ig for Jobs if their 1 

grades are too low to get into Gallaudet. 

11. The' p^gram gives good training for jobs. Gallaudet 1 

is for people who have good Epglish skills, 

12. Good proifram here—good * teachers help any student* Have 1 

interpreters . 

13. To learn basics for entering another college ♦ 1 

14. It is better h^re for people who can't afford four yfears 1 

•of college. . * 

15. Get more experience with hearing people ~ make friends* 1 
16* But it is hard to find credits that are acceptable for ^ 1 

college transfer. 

1^. Staff _is willing to help you oat - staff keeps eyes * 1 

qpan for job^ possibilities. 

18. Some students are good with machines, etc. and are not 1 
good in an academic program. It's good idea; happier 

in what they do best* 

19. Provides good training for jobs; it keeps the student ^ 1 
busy and off welfare.- v ' ^ 

20. Gives good training for the future and , gives student a . 1 
' chance to find a job- when he graduates. 

21. It's %ands-on w^ork" that; deaf p.eople-can do well - 1 

gives g^c^ training for jobs. 

22. 'Program pravides more training and experience so student^ 1 

can get' a job. 

23. I have' seen too many people go to college and not get a 

job - program provider training for jobs. ' 

24. Progi5a;»-h^s-.4iffe^^ courses for different jobs; 1 

GaMaijdet .is"*^or people who want to be teachers. 

25. Nat sur^ 



>t sure 7 
illaudet is for people^who want to be teachers. TVl 1 
^provides training for an occupation. * ^ * ■ 
3. TVl givep better training for the technical-vocational 1 
ke^s . 

Galllaufet trains teachers* TVl provides tTaining in 1 
pr^tftt^ng. ! 

^all^m^e't trains teachers Does not offer courses in 1 
printing, etc. 

Gallaudet. is for people who want to be teachers. Gallaudet 1 
doesn^t provide training TVl does. 
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Table 24 



Why Current Students Like the Idea of a Vocational and Technical Institute 
for Young Deaf People Who do not go to a JSchool such as Gallaudet . (cent.) 



7, I can learn more here; Gallaudet- is for people who want 
to be teachers • 



8* Gallaudet trains teachers—theve is no market for tea^^ers, 1 

TVI gives training for available jobs, 
9. Gallaudet is a gpod place for an education, but TVI is a 1 
" " good place to get a Job, 

10. . At TVi you learn i^re faster than you do at Gallaudet ' 1 

College, 

11. tVl provides training on machinery ♦ 1. 

12. Gallaudet' is. for teachers. " TVI gives better training in 1 

practical jobs,= ' . I 

13» But it depends on the individual if. it is a gqorf^^idea 1 

or not, ' ^ 

14, It is a good alternative for people who don^t want to 
go to college, ^ - • 

' 15. Training at TVI is faster than at Gallaudet; .you can get 1 
/ ' a job faster, ' ^ 



Table 25 



Reasons for Current Student Dissatisfaction vith ^rainln<> 



Delgado 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4* 



Delgado doesn't have the type, of electrical training needed'. 

There arc not enough interpreters'. 
The staff would not let me take the courses I want. 
Machinery used too old. 
Interpreting is not good enough. 



Seattle 

1^ Problems in. relating to teachers and students, Tr.aining is 

satisfactory, NdtetakerS have helped. * - ' 

2* I can*t understand the interpreter most of the tiae. It makes me 
tit^d 'to keep my eyes on instructor and interpreter'* 

3*, Sometimes interpreters don^t move their moutfis while integcpreting, 

I know sign language but often can't keep up depends on 

lipreading* Tutors are helpful, but not available enough of the 
time, , ^ 

4. Hearing people on the deaf program staff have a lack of under- 

standing of deaf people and don't keep their word ™ don^t 
„ spread gossip or personal problems of deaf students. Lack of 
understanding among the interpreters* *» 

5. Yes and Ho — Sometimes teacher does not interpreter enough 

what he is saying; sometimes he is not paMpnt enough. 



TVI 



0 
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Table 26 



Kind of Work Students mIJ.1 Look for When THey Leave the S.chool 



SEATTLE 



1. doesn't know 

2. cabinet making/ carpentry 
'3. cooking 

4. key punch ot letter <5orti.ng machine 

5. computer programming 

6. commercial art 



10 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1. 


clerk typist 


3 


2. 


welder 


2 


3. 


carpentry /marine carpentry 


2 


4.- 


baking 


1 


5. 


teachpr's aide 


' 1 


■ 6. 


"horology 


1 


7. 


head teacher in povert-y program preschool 
setting 


1 


• 8. 


cosmetology 


1 


9. 


photography 


1 


10. 


library work 


1 


11. 


office work 


1 


- 12. 


drafting 


1 


13. 


graphic arts 


1 


. 14. 


chemistry lab technician 


1 


15. 


trailer building 


1 


16. 


diesel mechanic 


1 



!♦ general office practice 7 

'2. tool and die making - 3 

3* undecided 2 

4. elect ro-^mechanical service work 2 

5 • packaging 1 

6* , farming or printing * 1 

7* printing 1 

8* sheet metal ' . 1 

9. not sure 1 



Table 27 



DELGADO 



Description of the Sumier or fart TimeoJob Students Have Had 



SEATTLE 



3. 

4. 

5, 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10; 
11. 
12- 
13. 
U. 

15. 
16. 



stock boy 3 

assistant secretary to principal of 1 

school for the deaf 

dtpftsman ' 1 

const rue 'wu.un (full-^tlme) i 

counselor to deaf e^hildren at sumer camp * 1 

photography t 1 

machine maintenance (cleaning', ailing, etc.) 1 

furniture moving * 1 

usher at drive-in movie * 1 

dishwasher 1 

air freight ' ^ 1 

worked in drug store * 1 

repaired airplane frames ' 1 
boxing merchandise in shirt manufacturing ^ 1 

company , ■ ^ ' 

printing ^ 1 

social security worker 1 



1. 



4. 
5. 
6* 

7 

9. 
10, 
11. 

12* 
13* 
14, 
15- 
16, 
17* 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



dishwashing 
janitcrial work 
clerical work ' 
work in a cannery 
landscape artist 
assemb ly 
baking 

cabinet maker . 

machine operator 

molded/graded plastic 

book collector in hospital print shop & 

power sewing machine operator 
farm work 
offset printing 
city park laborer 
folding/ counting boxes 
secretarial assistant 
cook 

tutor for deaf /supervisor for deaf 
gas station attendent * 
making fiber^i^^s boats 
sectioned tires/cue post holes 
Imnber pile training job 
repair trucks 



4 
4 
3 
2 
z 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Table 27 



Description of the Summer or Part Time Job Students Have Had 





custodial work 




3 


2, 


printing 




2 


J. 


waitress 




2 


4, 


cleaned teacher *s rooms 




1 


5. 


farming 




1 


6. 


Junkyard work 




1 


1. 


automotive repair (full time) . 




, 1 




general office practice 




1 


9. 


factory work 




1 


10, 


computer coding 




1 


11. - 


camp counselor 




. *X 


12. 


photography developer 




1 



X 
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Table 28 ic' , . . 



Improyeroents in the Preparatory ^Vosra?" Prf*paratory Teachers ^*^oyld MaVis 
Delgado : 

1) The program should be restructured ^nd from that point, then 
reconnnendations could* be made. 



2) Need for low-level training program for deaf to assist those 
incapable of entering cur riculma"; need selective training* 

3) No response. ' 
, Seattle: 

1) At least two more prep teachers if program expands an^ teacher aides* 

2) More materials for math related to particular subject areas. Improve 
the job sampling—scme kind of test that will make up for what the 
job sampling , can't reveal a^ far as students' knowledge of a particular 

"job choice. Hopefully, in the future, the prep program will become 
.so flexible as to adjust each subject to each student's particular 
need. Each student should be able to progress at his own pace, but 
not just left to his own resources— actually a one-to-one teaching 
'situation. Must still have an instructor teacMng. 

3) ' Better organization and definitions of the curriculum. Definite 

plans now to work a curriculum. 



VOX 

1) Give student more vogational exploration. 

2) More vocational exploration— more "hands on" experience before going 
into a major area. 

3) If money were available, add an evaluation center; i.e., '*hands on" 
experience center for short term projects so the student can get 

. a taste of the major, supervised and evaluated by someone in the 
deaf program (whom they don't have right now) 



it) i 
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Table 29 ^ * 
Additional Comments y 



Delgadoj , ^* 

' - * 

1) The program adiainistratipn>- a) does not encourage (in fact, some 
X to discourage) professional improvement (go to graduate classes,^ 

etc.); b) fosters \constant discord anong staff m^bers rather 
than .encouraging teamwork; c) etc. ^ 

2) None ' ./ 4^' . i 

3) No response. 



Seattle : ' , 

1) It is my studied opinion, based on four years of actual classroom 
contacts, personal observations and experience that a strong pre* 
.paratory program is essential' to reasonable success in a program 
of this kind at the juitior collie level *f or the deaf students. 

I enjoyed this interview and I hope my answers will be beneficial 
to this important research project* 

2) Npne, ^ ^ , ' 

- * 

3) None* [ 



TVI: 



1) The reason I mentioned i^eslan In some of the answers is I think 
it is very important to speak the students^ language — the language 
they understand the best, 

2) Too .much Subjective material in this questionnaire* 

3) How will you measure these subjective questions? 



\ 

\ 



it) ; 
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APPENDIX I 

Tables i Counselors 



f 



. ' = 

* J 

Counselors' Descriptions of Weaknesses in Present, Referral 

Procedpjres 



1. Sort 8f hit and miss, nothing real, positive — no trouble - 
in getting the word spread ^ * . . ' ^ ^ 

2» Students should not have to^^me'et the i^equirements of 

Vocational Rehabilitation; contradiction to post-secondary 
opportunities because athers'do not have^ to come through 
Vocational Rehabilitation. I'm opposed to labeling, 
* Vocational Rehafeilitatien should be thought'^of; as a 
consumer source for service and money ^ ^ ' ^ 

1* Many people may look upon Seattle Coimnunlty College as 
a ''dumping 4)lace* fo,r people who can't go to Gallaadet; 
people don't realilzfe the worth of the program here; 
shortaj^e of staff^ — can't get enough information out 
about the program to clarify what the program is about; 
not able to handle the numbers- of students who - apply 
nor those who are qualifled-^the basis of the shortage 
is lack of funding 

2, /i\'ot enough involvement in referral procedures to know 

the weaknesses 
3* I don't know 

1. Collection of all data on students and getting it together 
systemaitically is di-fficult and time-consuming — this 'is 

^ needed to make an aejtnissions decision 

2, Written information regarding referrals' is' now strong — 
we need a better written description of the program* 



in , 



Table 31 / ' 

SuRgest^d Improvements ±m the <:ounselot/AAflinla trator 
Relationship ^ * \ 

1 / ' ' 'V ^ ' , 

1. Adroinistrators should, leave the counseling to the counselors. 
2* ^tisfied now. If students are attending classes > counselors 

appear, to be^ doing their JobSi.^ ( 

3. The basic ptobl^ is the inability to allow the staff £a' 
, function wi^h a professional independence. This would mean 
; that you would have to recognize that all of ^your staff is' 
'*|compe*ent to handle their own duties J This philosophy must 
change. Personalities are not separated from .the functions; 
e.g.. If you ^talk abjout counseling services,, it turns into 
personal accusations — this is how things are handled here. 
Administrators feel that' when* others make *-ecoimnendations 
for change, they aij^e challenging 'the competency of the 
administration rather than helping to change the program* 
The approach is too authoritarian. Things are done by the 
administrators regardless of ^how the staff and students 
feel about it* The triology [ admins tra tors] gotiogethfer - 
and w^ed^ out' the s£uden^a^- There^is no purpose or dignity 
to counseling and the counseling, relationship when soipeone 
comes along' and intervenes. Counselors should give 
information to administrators that should lead to change. 
If the students are dissatisfied, making poor adjustment — 
indicating changes are needed — tfiis Info^atlon should be 
transmitted* ^ U >• 

/ * [ \ ^. 

!• .t^reater contact is needed (it ^is difficult to get together 
because of eae^persoa's schedule). I don't feel that 
I know everything that is j^ing^on— I'm often told at 
the laat minute ^bou^ ttengs-. . , ^ ' 

2, More communication ^ pos^M^ reinstatement of formal meetings 
More" openness, more' Jtrust ^e^aj^ished . »^ 

3* None. - . t-^ a* , 

1. None. ' I , ? ■ ^ 'J 

2. N^ne*. 
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Table 32 

Counselors* Descriptions of Placement Procedure^ 



Lrel)^ado: 1* When the counselors contacts the employer, a "call for help" 
* . is sent out. The employer is jiotlfied of a student who ;S 
qualified and going into the connmnity. College and local 
placement services also help* When the employer contacts 
the counselor, an appointi.enl Is vHit up wit'i tlju enployer 
if the student is qualified. The student and the employer 
are/ ask^ if some one should accompany the student* 
2* [This counselor did not contact employers] The employer 

usually asks for a reference for a particular student* 
3. [This counselor did not contact ei.-ployers] '.Iti'jn;^ ..il* 
* ' u II the student to speak to the employer on their own — 
litis is usual I;, . f='l»M t; » \.'],^ 

-'^ ' 'i ^ • ;>peal to the supe-^ '*isor in person before the actual intetviev;, 
I p.ive liisi back^rounc on deafness 'and the student in mind* 
Then I send the stu lept on his own because I wart students tO' 
present^ themselves ac> aein;; able to function on their own. 
Technical/vocational instructors are the main people who 
inform counselors about placement opportunities, 

2. Precipi'tated by looking fot^ a particular job for a particular 
student (checking, a place -out or getting a recommerdation from 
a vocational instructor)* Job development — looking; at larger 
companies to^ sell, them on. the idea of hiring deaf people, 

3* I arrange an interview between erployor ni i ^.ti^ltuU, T 
pro^ii'c iniernictli^: Siivice if it is needcri for both the 
interview and on-the-job situations, On^-the-job orientation 
is also given* 

TVI: 1* I 'contact the er'loyer ana explain to them the kind of ^ 

student and training we are talking about, I ask if the 
. student can come over for an interview* and the student 
and counselor go for the interview. If the student Is 
, hired, the interpreter goes with the student op his first 
day. of the job. .If there is repeated contact with a 
company, students are 'sent over with just an interpreter, 
21 I jnay learn about a job throup.h the newspaper, I call 
the ^ployer and* ask if they are interested in hiring a 
*" particular student. The student and the counselor go 
Cor the interview, and the counselor interprets. The 
employer is told that an interpreter will be available 
fbr up to one weekend that, if they wish, the student will 
work one day without pay to prove himself, 

fihe procedures out Joined by the Seattle ana TVI counselors are generall*' 
the, same whether contact is initiated by the counselor* or' the employer] 
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Table 33 

Suggested Ways to Improve Employer/Lmployee Relationships 



Delgado: !• It is more important 'that the client is prepared in school 

for independence on the job. 
• 2, Counseling service of the program be provided with timej^o 

visit and contact enipoyers* 
3, No response* 

Seattle: 1. Comunication channels might be provided if requested and 
needed, but it is important for the employer and employee 
to develop their own relationships, ' 

2. Structui*ed follow^-up for meetings with employer (sometimes 
the program offers an -interpreter for the first w^eek of , 
employment tip facilitate entry into the Job), - — 

3. Knowing someone cares* The person who, has helped contact 
the employer for d^af employee placement should follow-up 
(there is a relationship* there) • The problem is uptightness 
on the part of the- employer in having someone check up on 
them^and the deaf employee. But there must be some kind 

of communication for exchange of knowledge and discussion 
of problems* ^ > ^ 

TVI: 1.- If there were moire time for uUa counselor himself to go into 

the community for continual contact with employers, since 
the counselor knows more about the student* 
2» If there could be a more concerted effort to help the student 
K ' up^-^ade (more training possibly). 
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Table 34 



Additional Conmients 



Delgado: 1, None. , ' * ^ 

2, None. 

3* Add members to the staff of the program* Include students 
in the decision-making process of the prograir. and have 
greater staff /student interaction (informal).' 

Seattle: T. I woula like to see improvement in general communication in 
the program between all phases of the prograin. I would 
like a better relationship With the administrator; I feel 
^ open 5nd 'honest, but they've come back as inadequacies. 
The^ administrator: feels competitive with the counselors* 

2. We should develop a job-hunting package (work up a * 
resume, how to go through an interviewing* process, what 
agencies to check on wlien looking for a job, recommendations^ 
portfolio, etc. We should use someone to do job placement 
development* We should use someone to develop medta and 
tutorial materials* j^e sh^lJ have a person t,o be 
responsible for clasWroo'm f Allow-up;- you can't always get 
out there as often as you should* And fut\ding^i^ a 
problem— -you can't imple^ment new ideas^for students 
without money. , . , 

3* No response. , , • _ ^ 



TVI': 



1 * None *^ * - i, ' 

2. There is^a gteat need for; personal interaction between 

staffs^f deaf .progKams . 1 would-be >^elpful^to 

communicate wiith line staff I 



r 
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APPENDIX J 
\ 

Tabled: Teachers 



Table 35 

Subjects Taught by Technical-Vocational Teachers Interviewed 

DELGADQ . , " . 

1. English ' 4 

2. ^^y^^^^^^^ * ( ^ 

3|. Chemisfff^ \ ' " 2 

4ji, Business MatheTOtics, Business Communication 2 

5, Mathematics , . . 2 " 

6, - Architectural Engineering ^ * ^ . 
7» Compos it ion -course 2. 
8» Electrical engineering 1 

I 9, Industrial Relations 1 

10, Library Fundamentals , 1 

11, Keypunch-- Data ProcessinjL^ ' * 1 

12. ^ Accounting, personal finalice, business mathematics 1 

13. Orthotics and Prosthetics " 1 
14* Business Law I. and II and Basic .Business Finance 1 

15. Anatomy . 1 

16. ' Plater ial and Prdcesses ' 1 

17. Accounting I and II ' 1 

18. Psychology - ' 1 

19. Drafting , 1 
20* Photography * ^ ' 1 

21. Basic Drawing ^ ^ 

22. * Economics ' 1 

23. Intrpduction to Lettering ^ ' 1 
24* Engineering, Graphics, Civic Engineer 1 

S EATTLE 

i. Accounting 3 

; '2* Welding • ' ' 3 

3. Secretarial' Sciences , , 2 

4. ' Retail Bakery Sales ^ 2 
5» Business and Commerce ' 2 

6. Business Education 1 

7. Chemistry ' i 1 
8* Power Machine Sewing-Design and Consultant" ' 1 
9. Technical Drawing - - ,1 

10. Data Processing * ^ • ' • ' 1 . 

11. Literature I 6^ II, Composition II, IV , 1 
12 Psychology * . ^ , ^ ^ 

13. Mathematics^ Physics, Ap{>rentice * 1 ' 

14. Communication Skills, Technical Writing / ' 3^ 

15. Business Finance ' * ^ , ^ 

16. Introduction to Child Development, Philosophy of Parents 

Education * ' ^ 

^ 17; Mathematics ^ 

18. Biology and Anatomy and Physics 1 

19. Shorthand » Typing, Machine Transcription, Business English 1 

20. Filing 



Table 35 
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Subjects Taught by Technical-Vocational Teachers (cont.) 

TVI 



1. Accounting 2 1 

2. Related Drawing ' 2 

3. Machine Tool Processes 2 

4. Metallurgy and Physics 2 

5. Communication and Human Relations I 
6* Welding 1 

7. Medical Secretary, General Office Practice, Related Business 1 

8. Media Director - Photography ' I 

9 . Horology 1 
10. Hotel and Restaurant Cookery 1 
11 • General Office Practice 1 

12. Press work 1 

13. Keypunch 1 

14. Secretarial ' 1 
15* Sheet Metal 1 
.16* Cotnmercial Arts ' 1 
17* Costnetology 1 

18. SLBP (Readings Math, and Language Arts) 1 

19. Business Mathematics and Machines 1 

20. Carpentry 1 

21. Composition 1 

22. Cabinet Making 1 
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Table 36 

Ii Teactier Slows Down Teaching Pace for the Benefit of the 
Deaf Students How the Others React 

DELGADO 

1, not that noticeable ^ 
2* patiently, seem to understand, curious, never hostile 1 
' 3, they like it many are slow learners 1 

4, they don't know the difference - fine with them i 

5, other students try to help - get along fine ^ 1 

6, they don*t verbally react - they get restless though 1 



SEATTLE 



1, no reaction-no change in attitude 1 



0 



TV I 



1 



they need lt> too-no j^roblesi 1 
3* at initial class i^eting iifiquire about deaf students; asks 

• for students note takers - no adverse reaction from others 1 
4. doesn't seem to bother others j ^ } 

5* no problem ^ 
6, don*t resent it • * 

7* no negative or positive reaction ; i 

8, good, but retards the progress of the faster students - 

Can*t sense any adverse reactions 1 

9. Usually begin the class and get the others started ^ then come 

back to the deaf student; many deaf students come in with 
insufficient backround ^ ^ 



1* no problem 

2* explains once to everyone and personally deals with the deaf 

students to see if they understood ^ 1 

3. in one case* one student reacted badly - it is disruptive - 

hearing students are impatient 1. 

4* don't mind at all - other students are given extra 
assignments 

5, doesn't matter because X teach the deaf separately 1 
6* very well ^ 
7* very favorably 

8, seem fairly patient - sometims the rest of the students ^ 

need slowing down too 

9. some of the hearing students might appreciate the slowing • 

down process too 
10* 100% cooperation 

11, no comments - try to make it up in other ways for the 

hearing students 

12, a few times It seemed to irritate hearing students 1 

13, doesn't affect hearing because I teach on an individual basis 1 
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> Table 37 

Wh at -Teacher Considers to be the Strengths of Teaching an Integrated Class 

1. Non% * . .6 

2. Gives ordinary student an appreciation of handicaps that are a part of ^aily 

living J ' ^ ' 1 

3. Deaf have opportunity to associate with hearing-some satisfaction for the deaf 1 
A. Good experience for teachers and hearing students to be more aware of deaf - 

puts non-hea 'irig student at ease in another environment 1 

5. Thinks about it as a normal class * 1 

6. Deaf benefit from having sa^D^ kind of education as hearing - good for deaf 

personality, socialization, etc. - good for hearing understanding 1 

7. Deaf operate in a hearing world - in a normal situation and hopefully social 

situations ^ ^ 1 

8. Deaf pay more attention and get better grades overall than other students I 
9* Deaf gain confidence about how they can function - provided understanding among 

shearing students 1 

10. An advantage for the deaf - placed in a situation similar to future work - 

loss, of hearing is an advantage - 'don*t get carried away in small talk ^ 1 ' 

11. Students can learn more if integrated - if they can communicate 1 
12* More demanding on teacher, so teacher concentrates on getting message across - 

usfes more illustrations * 1 

13, topefully hearing. will better accept deaf students ~ also deaf will feel more 

at ease in the situation ^ 1 

4. None for teachers, but advantageous for the deaf students 1 

15, Hearing environment is good for deaf - tries to involve deaf in social 

situations with hearing scudents > 1 

16. Builds deaf student's confidence - interest of hearing student and teacher in 

deaf and their program 1 

17* For self learning to deal with handicapped people 1 

18. Shows deaf they are Jike anyone else-they can it their own -^ay in this 

world S 1* 

19* Makes hearing students and self difficulties aware of deaf students 1 

20. Interaction between deaf and hearing students 1 

SEATTLE 

1. None 11 

2. If they want to learn, we're happy to help them. When a deaf sttideat gets a 

job, there are good reports about the school. - 1 

3* For self ~ I feel I doing soB^thing worth-while; noted curiousity and 

interest of hearing student in the deaf and their problems* " 1 

4. Deaf are not bothered by noises in machines room or distracted by co-workers. 1 

3. Deaf student learns ^rom hearing student , -especially in laboratory; learns^ 

from watching others. 1 

6. Deaf are more interested and try harder; deaf seem to be more motivated. 1 

7. ^ Makes the hearing students more compassionate and thoughtful/ ^ 1 

8. None - I think it would be better if the classes were separate. " 1 



1 
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Table' 37 ' 



What Teacher Consi ders to be the Strengths of Teaching an Integrated Class , (cent.) 

I — - ■ - ■ ■■ ? 

A.. Learn from each other; hearing get a better understanding of dte^f ; deaf can 

take advantage of opportun?ties available to others. 1 

10. Gives deaf a real life situation rather than setting them apart - should be* 
treated the saiae^, 

11* Brings about greater understanding of the material; when deaf want sontething^ 
to be rephrased, this also helps others - also a real challenge to^ teacher in 
terms of hmsor, etc. 

12. Forces deaf to see what hearing students can do and what to expect in the 

future, * ^ 

13* Deaf *c an benefit from chalkboard work. • " ^ ^ 

14. * Deaf will have to work with hearing .people so give them some practice here; 

essential to learn how to coinmunicate with people who donU know sign language. 1 

15. Deaf students have spoken to the class and explained what it^s like; good to be 

integrated with hearing students, . , 

16. Classroom situation is related more to the real world; more advantageous for 

hearing students to become familiar with problems of deafness than vice versa* 1 
17* Deaf can evaluate their own performance with hearing students^ performance; 

gives the deaf a goal to work for* 
18. Helps deaf students prepare themselves for industry; deaf students treated the 

same as other students* * 
19* Breaks down the barrier between deaf and hearing. 

20. Teacher doesn't take anything for granted as far as students' understanding is 

concerned-more preparation for classes 

21. None for the teacher or the student 

22* For the teacher, an appreciation of good objectives and teaching techniques; 

hearing students then will benefit from the instruction even more; a lot of 

students are learning sign language . ^ 

23. Allows other people to see what the deaf are capable of doing-sort of as 



inspiration * ' ^ 

24. Good for the deaf to face reality - classes made up of only deaf students axe 

more protected - good for o^ihers to realize what the deaf have to face 1 

TVI ^ 

1. Social awareness brought to hearing students by presence of deaf students 1 

2. Having deaf students learn to conaaunicate with hearing students ' 1 

3. Brings maturity to entire cla^s , . ' 1 
4* Hearing students get an appreciaticn^f .deaf student s problems. 
5. Puts deaf student at ease because they becoTO part of a whole. 
6* Motivation is greater for teacher and hearing students get benefits of thxs l 
7. None ^ - ' , 

3. Gives ^ teacher a feeling of accomplishment ^ 

9. Advantageous for deaf student to work among hearing and vice versa 

10. Teaches responsibility to both deaf and hearing students 
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Uhat Teacherr Cbnslders to be the Strengthji, of Teaching an Integrated Class , (cont.) 



TVI 



if- Awareness - laakes hearing student rmre aware of other means of coimnunicating 1 

12. Facilitates* clearer coummnication in the class - room. for both hearing and 

' deaf students; ha\sfi|ig both#assoeiate is a definite plus for both 1 

13. Pound himself simplifying -^instruct ion, thereby finding more intermediate levels 

^ and not taking-*infortaation-foi; granted* 1 

14. Interest and desire to be there- on the part of the deaf students - wonderfoil 

' personalities as student and peoj^^'on part of deaf students 1 
15* Eliminates hypothesis that deaf ca^t get along. Deaf are competing and call do 

better than hearing students. 1 
16» Greatest strength is for deaf student esteeia - when you segregate deaf people, 

you reinforce the consciousness of his handicap * ' 1 

17% Deaf student considers himself one of a group-helps h^m to obtain more contact 

with hearing than in real life, - . 1 

18, Both seem to benefit ftom it; hearing "students seem to learn from the interpreters; 

deaf students like hearing *s attention 1 

19, Emphasize details more thoroughly to be sure they understand it; drive home 

par^ and associate of part with part, itself - emphasis on explanation and 
demonstration 1 

20, , Tremendous opportunities fof people who don*t have limitations; the experience 

is broadening it gives you insight when you can get to know deaf people you can 
help them and not feel that they ^ re foreign ^ 

21, Personal feeling of teacher-nice to be able to help deaf people; class helps 

them . * ' 1 

22* It*s the ^ay the world is - environment is close to what deaf student will 

find in outside world ^ 1 

23* Become more aware of reality-hearing take too many things for granted; it is a 

challenge and frustrating too * 1 
24, Deaf and hearing together work out really well - no^ problem because interpreter 

is go-between \ 
25* An experience in understanding and seeing what can be done for a handicap of 

this type for- heating student. . ' ^ 1 
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Table 38 

What Teacher Considers to be tie v/eaknesses of teaching an integrated class 



DELGADO 



1 



1. None 7 

2. Hearing students pay more attention to interpreter than lecture , 1 

3. Great deal of dependence, on interpreter 1 

4. I don^t know what' interpreter is saying - I can't conaunicate directly, 1 
-^5* Must repeat if interpreter is here, 1 

6^ Deaf student is weak ii> writ4:en language, poor high school background 1 
7, Communication ' 1 

8* Deaf, student headstrong-resents authority, but if convinced of proper way he 

will follow along - insufficient* previous training - written tests much poorer , 
than practical aspects of the course ^ ^ 1 

9* Finding a job for the deaf where the employer and co-workers accept the student 1 
10. Sometimes takes longer to conmunicate but if the ability is there it will come 
out 

U, None except when interpreter is late or can*t come • 1 
12. Ability of 'interpreter to communicate special terminology ' 1 

13* Dropouts throughout the session - motivation, attitude, poor background of 

deaf kids - poor initial placement ^ 1 

14. Times when things are hard to explain - if using synonyms > when interpreter is 

present and not present, not sure of understanding 1 

15. Making sure interpreter gets meaning across 1 
*16, Not able to discuss .how much deaf understand - on higher levels, slowing down 

the pace f'^^ 

17. Deaf have probl^em with JSnglish language because of sign language, need more 

help with grammar - class is often beyond them ^ 1 

18, If interpreter doesn^t understand s.ubject matter - have had this happen twice; 

ititerpreter must have background in subject area and must make sure student 
understands - , ^ 

39. Interpreter may not be able to interpret word for word * ^ 

20. Never know if they*re reading the assignments-communication problem ' 1 

21. Interpreter must, know the subject matter ^ ^ 

»+ 

SM/\TTLE 

1. None ^ 

2. Can*t just ask them if they appear not to understand; must go through the 

interpreter. Makes for a little inhibition on both parts • 1 

3. Communication - deaf student (majority) can't read to an acceptable level 1 

4. Feels many tiu^s like he is not getting across 

5. Written English - hard to take time in class to work with the deaf student alone 1 

6. Wlien on firld Ir^p^., the deaf student may not ;»e able to communicate and not 50 1 

7. Go over some 6f the materials more than once, sometimes 

8. None unless get a weak interpreter" ^ . ^ 

9. Has to' take extra tiiDe to go back and help the deaf - move as fast as possible 

but could move faster sometimes 
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Miat_Teacher Considers to be, the Weaknp...c of Teaching ah Integrated Clas s fcont , ) 
SEATTLE ' * - , 



10* Lack of comraunication skills on teacher^s part i 
11* Speed of class and vocabulary . ^ 

12, Success with totally deaf more sq than the hard of hearing ^ hard of hearing • 

seem to use (deaf ness)- as a crutch j 
^13, So much material to cover - deaf .students slow things down; have to be careful 

not to let the deaf hold up the entire class 1 
14, Have to go too fast for deaf student and too slow for hearing students in order 

to accomplish what is necessary for the deaf; sometimes some people get 
cheated if they have 'to wait on others - 1 

15* ' Doesn't know sign language soit^tliiies interpreter can't translate to the 

student exactly what the tes^her lueans, especially technical points 1 

16. Communication « language - does the deaf have, sufficient language to understand 

the subject matter - if not, virtually impossible to teach him * 1 

17. Learning pace of deaf student is not equal to that of hearing student ' 1 

18. Vocabulary background - can't pick up daily conversation which is how many 

things are learned , 

19. Deaf miss out on communication of other students had experience: with deaf 

who have been very self-cen^fered " * X 

20. Deaf miss great deal of interaction in class -"less input than others - get 

treated more gently in evaluation. by the teacher - but teacher doesn't 
compromise what is considered adequate ' ^ * 1 

21. The deaf student's way of comunication - their drawings require more checking 

because of their communication disadvantage ^ » - ' 1 

22u Teacher's inability to understand signs ^ lack of time; tendency to forget 
% about some of their weaknesses and special needs. When taking examination, 

verbal instruction not given; must interpret written language. Deaf student 

less prone to ask for extra explanation* 1 
23, Mentality of some of th^ deaf not ready for material - need more background; 

can reach_only a certain point of efficiency - depends on, the student 1. 

TVI 

1. None ' , < \ , 3 

2. * Vocabulary and spelling of deaf student is weak; some students have been 

babied at home ' ^ i 

3* The only problem is when a student isn't cut out for the area - there aren't 

any major ptobleras *\ 
4* You can only work with one deaf person at' a time. If you have the interpreter ^ 

who knows the subject matter, you're ok* - 1 

5., Lack of vocabulary in the deaf and no signs for specific vocalJulary , . 1 

6* Lack of coimnunication makes deaf student slower , 1 

7, Hard to tell whether deaf students understand until they get on machine; at 

that time you have to be available to show that person how-to use itf deaf 

kids will go ahead and sometimes get into dangerous situations without asking 
^questions ' * . X 
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What Teacher Considers to be Weaknesses of Jeaqhln^ an__Integrated Class » (cent.) 

8» If too many (more than 3) deaf students with a darge hearing groups ; if one 
* ;\ falls behind other deaf sttidents try to help and fall behind themselves; 

minor problem - hearing students pay attention to interpreter , . ^^^1 
9, Vocabulary - much deeper problem because deaf do not have the analogy facility 

this is being partially solved by the prep program ' o , ' 

10, Soinetiffifs must go a little ^slower; might have to redefine terms used in / 

' drawing, ' , - ' . ^ 

11, Inability to understand written material - vocabulary. 1 

12, ^ When you have really sharp students in class and have to slow down for benefit 

of deaf* • ' , ^ ^ 

13, Deaf student can take up more of your time - may*start on as^ignments^itd go in 

wrong direction, have a difficult- time turning them around because of frustra- 

tion ' ' .^"'^ 

14* Verbal communication, reading/ vocabulary, pace is aff ected* ' ^ ^ 1^ 

15, None; but weakness on teacher's part because she is repeating herself' 

constrantly* ? * . *** 

16, Catering to deaf students; not treating them as* equals,^ ^ 1* 

17, Deaf students slow down class^jv^aried' back-grounds to deaf students, - 1 
18* Harder to conduct class; inore preparation necessary • * ' . 1 

19, Conmiunication ^ r ^ ^ ^ 

20, If interpreter's unfamiliar With subject, it slows things down* 

21» Reiterating arials—r-re tracing, i '1 

22, Have to teach class at pace of hearing ^udents, perhaps too fast for deif , <^ 

students, ' . ' y ^ . * ^. 1 - 

23^* * Deaf students require more time; difficult to be aware of what the deaf st;udpnt 

knows or doesn*t know* . , , , - - ! ^ 
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. . ' Table 39 . . " . , ^ 

* ' ' * ' - ' ^ A 

improvements in the ClaBsroom Situation Teacher ^ Would Suggest 

1. ^HoW . ? " , ^ ' ^ ■ ' ' ' . 

2. Added interpretpr tia^ in cla^rocmi . ^ ' ^ 

3. Ideal if §tu4ent^jAnd faculty '.knew algn language* » 

4* Trying to* get more "interaction ^mong ^deaf and hearing students and^ teachers - 
Improved interpretatioa of class disi:usjSion ^ * * ' ^ ' 

More tochers should becoB^ familiar, with deaf and learn ccnmnunicatfion skills; 
j-active'^pofimunicatidir between instructors and 'deaf spudents; Wre interpretets 
for the program; pore ^hasis placed pn reading skills and written language 
in pVep program'- and^ in the high schools; X feel that some older instructors ^' 
are reluctant to spend the extra time aecessajry wit.h the deaf 
hi orientation for ,*the instflietors in probl^s and psychology-of the dea'f 



5.- 



Instruction in note taking skillir^for, deaf studenSs^ 



8% Teachers should be nbre acguaii^ted with cert^ain problems student may "h^ve at^ 

home \y ^\ ' / ^ . 

•9* All Intdtpreters use exact English ' - ' 

IQ* More visual aids - deaf have a communication problem -* can^t have interpreter* 

. all "the* time; spme way to iif^ure deaf are reading course -assignments 
11* * Interpre^i: must b^ interested yi subject; closer to the real life situation 

the bet^tir . * , %. ^ , \ 

12.,' Special vocabulary for Interpreter -for each field - ' » - 

13* Mora interpreters with Engineering' background better high school pre^paratory 
^ ' fot all- students * U - . . ' 

14* Interpreter preSent all the time . « 

15i . D^af student must ask mor'e questions^ to assume understanding ' • 

16]* More deaf participation ei^ecially speaking ^' 

17* More in^rpreters for the school although I ffeel I have enough 

18. More' visual aids for orientation, cards '€tKplai|iing basic ^^ichriiques, 

- • instructors learn some sign language before the classes, begin , ^ * . 

19. More awareness on, the teacher's part of the problems and coimnjnication skills 

.of the deaf; sort of an ori^tatlon for teac:hers to the field of deafness - 
basic tilings they might encounter " ^- 
20* Have at least 2 students at"^ a time^^ interpreters know something about the 

^ subject: ar^a; special sig^ languag^^ocabulary for the/field for interpreters 
2l.t-^» More vK^al aids ^Iso effective with hearing^ students ' ^ ' . 

22* €ive mCre individual help .with -English - maybe students aren^t taking advanfcag 
of the tutoring available^ ge^t together and decider the criteria for^grWes 
students often don't understand why tHey get low grades; more teachers should 
get acquainted ^ with the deaf ^program ^ . - ' ' * , ' 

23$^ Interprefer must know, about the material he's* interpreting .us*e the sspe 
^/ \^ Interpreter year^after year; to builds upon past experiences ia the subject . 

^ area ^nd knowledge of 'the Instructor ' . . ' * 

'24/ Intrfpi^eters 'seem to be the ^'key;'^ knowledge of ' the subject helps a lot^ 
^ot-h^^rwise lot' p^^^^Lme spent explaining .things to the -interpretet 
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Improvements in the Clas.sroom Situ/tlon Teacher Would- Suggest (cont*) 

SEIATTLE 

" a . None • " • ^ ' ' . . 

2. Better screening before deaf students ^nter certain jD^elds;-some bad placeia^frtfs 
,in the past - into Office Practice .that really jderi't belong there; better 
background for the students; interpreter should have soise knowledge of. the 
subject area * ^ , . ^ 

.S. TKere are times when an interpreter is not really necessary maybe put^ the 
* \ interpreter in another .place where they might be of more ftelp * . 1 

•4. **More ***f ield trip** type situations ^ - ' . 1 

5/ Ideal now if interpreter is available • 1 

W HaVe* instructor who is 'prof icient in sign language without losing the pace ^ 

of thfe c'ourse. ' • / * ^ 

Some soft of,; orientation for the hearing student to deafness / 1 

8. Deaf should take ^advantage of extra tutoring with the tea6her; counselor siKuld 

suggest to the student the advantages of extra tutoring - •. . 1 

"9. Would like to see more deaf students become interested in this subject area 
" /[technical drawing]; easier to find employment if there is a possibility of 
^ employing more than one deaf person ' 1.1 

Iw» Everyone starts cut together, but later put into a class that is more suited 
/to his learning paca, separate "tracks" for each kind of student; all kinds ^ - 
of ^studen^s in tim. c^aurses now . * V * . 

11. Umit of 2 deaf, student to a' class would be better for^the interpreters; more 
* than two students shoul^d have more interpreters; 1^1 ratio of students ^o 

interpreters * . ' , - ^ 

12/ To warn the teachers they w^ill have deaf students; to know more about the 

individual' before the quarter begins * ' , ^ 

IS^^^-feere i$ no peed for much improvement - deafvprogram here cooperates well; give 
^"^tra clasb^es in remeC: a reading here 'and/or /bfef ore tliey come here; interpreter 
know subject matter; would be good to have taken he classes themselves 1 
14* Provisions for teachers to undeV^tand more about the deaf; more vi^al aid 

tapes should be made; interpreter should' know the subject matter •* 
15 • ' More proficiency in sifn language * , ^ < . ^ 

16, Better communication - bearing student and teacher should learft more sign — 

language; more communication between hearing and deaf students 1 
\1\ ' T3lcher<5 learn sign language^, but have never taken course himself - first, 
% > experience -with deaf students; schedule^ conferences with the deaf students « 

- chey v^ry seldom come in fo'r'^e>:tra help ^ 
18. I wish that the deaf cr^M read. faster and comprehend more of the written 

instructions; develop d .vnowledge of English 'tenses 1 
^19-. Wopld like ^ an interpreter in the shop during shop times; only available now 
during lecture time, one hour a day; there could be a roving interpreter; 
teacher .could ,arj^nga Co be present while interpreter is prp.sent ' 1 

Preparing more written material 
'21, ^Desirabl^ IE everyone knew sign language, but doesn*t think it^s worth the 
V time for all people to learn sign language 
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Improvements in the ClassroCm Situation Te^^her Would Suggest (cant.) 



SI ^\TTLE 



22f- To have a .special lutor who knows the subject area as we-11 as sign language; 

utilize one of the good students as a tutor ^fox th^ others; I have suggested 
this hut was informed. there might be jealousy among Students, 1 

23, Better background in language, math /-^ 1 

TVI ' ' ' 

1, None ' ' 7 

2, More aids such as 3 - D models to descrifce various aspects of subject area 1 
3* More audio-visual aids ^ ' . • 1 
4, Keep iijterpreter •** deaf student? ratio low (1-4). I 
5* Great to have interpreter all the time - that^^ impossible 1 

6. Not chM^ing interpreter as often as tbe^^ presently do. . \ : . !. 3- 

7. Fewer people overall in classes "where deaf students are found. It takes moia 

personal contact with deaf students ^ / 1 

8. Emphasis on acquaintance with vocabulary and terminology of class with' Jcaf 

students prior to entrance into classroouP 1 

9. More interpreters -ivailable ' 1 

10. Deaf student^ have a poor math background; need more math ' 1 

11, Personal ii\terview with sjiudent .before class' begins to inform theia of what to 

expect in indpstry ^ 1 

12* Reduction of cIi^g size; individual J. sed instruction (2-3 students to one)* 1 
13* Deaf have hard time understanding large words - *'iarge words'* need to be 

broken dowTi,*into 'simjer phrps^ 1 
14. Find the way it is - 1 

15; Some students could have had mor^^previf us training. Interpreters should be 

chosdn on basis of their knowledge of subject area • , 1 

16* Skills of various jobs* need to be clearly defined; curriculum objectives need 
to be fully relateH to these skills - instructor ne-ds to be able to sign the 
few limited signs related to skills. and objectives - ^united signs because 
you shouldn't create an environmen|: unlike a real -job situation 1 
17. Maybe a session before quarter begins to explain the course work to interpreter* 

Tlie interpreters get help from teacher to understand the subject matter 1 
18* Beneficial to all st^udents to have visual aids; something they can pick up, 

handle and see ^ -1 

19, Any program shoulc^make it a requirement* that all teachers should be proficient 
in sign. Most teachers here do that voluntarily; interpreter takes proficif cy 
potential away fron teacher; limited class sit^aation for other than lecture 
situation for individual work 1 
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Table 40 

Wliy Teacher Feels the Deaf Student Does Not Have Adequate 
Comprehension of the Subject Matter 

DELpApp 

1. interpreter is not getting through (2nd hand inf ormatfon) ; 

student not applying himself - student rarely askes 
for extra help 

2. his understanding is not evidenced in writing or in 

test grades 

3. do much better in performance area than in more academic 

areas - steins back to acation before coming here 

4. students coming from carpentry or related field do not 

feel the class is relevant 

5. lack of rap sessions and brainstorming;" lacic of interplay 

with other students ' , ^ 

6* quality of interpreters is a factor - they can, providing 

they work and there are interpreters available 
7 limited vocabulary; taany are low in reading composition; 

trouble \'ith simple instructions 

8. no previous 'exposure to subject matter 

9. ^ teacher may not be getting message to interpreter; interpreter 

^ay not be interpreting correctly, terminology problem. 
10., canVu blame it on the interpreter; I don't knovj why - guess 
i"t*s because they just don't understand; in a class with 
one deaf student^ he understand; in class with 5 deaf 
btudents, they don't (maybe because they don't help 
each o.ther) 

SEATTLE 

1* these 2 students are frbm ; lack cf adequate back- 

ground 

■ 2. poor understanding of the technical pare because of reading 

skills- and terminology - ^an* do o.k. witti shop ^-ork 
3* vocabulary technical words or comon words that have 

different connotations " i 

4. basic skills low - perliaps the interpreter not as 

enthusiastic as desired 
5* don't really know; might be because of the interpreter's, 

lack of undersCandi^i^ of the sL'bJect matcex 

6. ' depends on background and attitude 

' 7. lack of adequate communication; really need a sharp 

interpreter - not necessarily the students'^ competence 
but rather a coBmiunieation gap 
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Why Teacher Feels the Deaf S tudent Does Not Have Adeq uate 
Comprehension of the Subje ct Matter^ (cont*) 



SEATTLE. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11, 



12, 



TV I 



poor background (reading skills and comprehension) lack of 

experience iii life ^ ' 
.deaf have trouble expressing ideas in writing; rather 

difficult in life 
don't really know why;, lack of technical knowledge - maybe 
* understands initially, but* cannot retain it 
deaf understand but ^ at a lower level of competency; miss side 

input and can*t get effective transmission of infom^tion; 

some may ha^ye a lower level of perfotmance perhaps due to 

poor background * . , , 

.lack of vocabulary - must break down some- of the subject 

matter to a point where 'it^*is almost meaningless ~ lack 

of background*' ' 



.1* 
3* 



6. 

1. 

8. 
9. 

n. 

12. 



sometimes depends, on background of students and their 

abilities to learn npw terar© 
tfililnology of- the sheet to ta»' trade is .barrier tfiat a d^af 

student will have to understand and overcome 
tremendous vocabulary problem in the field, but they can 

learn just like anyone else 
.,lack of vocabulary Is what holds them back 
'questions on test - trouble comprehending them 
e lot of it is individual differences like hearing students*. 

Terminology is a minor problem' 
goes^back to poor qath 'background; Square root caa't be 

explained . , ' 

vocabulary is too low as far as reading is concerned 
lack af pivlor b.acKl^round and basic language 
^not motivated - varied -BaTckground 
'language barrie.r 

not ^enough, time to gat material across 
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Table 41 % 

. In What Way Interpreter M d is Valuable 
DELGADO . ' 

1* Couldn't grasp subject matter' adequately without interpreter - interpreter 

often seems to understand the psychology of the deaf , 1 

2. Communication - time consuming any other way 1 
3* Students would have to apply selves more - impossible to get along without her 1 
4. Without it, wouldn't be able to communicate; impossible to have an integrated 

class 'I 1 
5* Previous experience with lipreader - had to concentrate on facing student - 
' can carry on normally in class with interpreter ' 1 

6, Allows deaf students to come into regular class room 1 
7., In this'case interpreter knows subject and it's like having mi'other teacher 

in class - ' • 1 

8, Getting through to kids ' "1 

9. She does all the worF: problems can be communicated through here . 1 

10. Slow up class without her - don*t think I'd be able to coimi|\inicate adequately. 1 

11. Interpreter is better fiqiger speller and much more ccnapetent ' 1 
12 ♦ Easier to get through with interpreter aid - difficult to read student's 

signs and f ingerspailing 
13* Good in physics - good personality - much easier than writing 1 
14* Communication aid*- saves time of having to write 4^ery thing - also no text, 

so time factor important in teaching; kids can*t read the infprmatlon so must 
discuss In class ^ - 1 

^15,* Communication - lab classes and classes where a lot of visual aid is present, 

probably not necessary * .1 

* 16. She tells students what is- going on - the main means of comunication; iisually 

^understand the material well themselves ' *1 
/ 17, No ccmanunication ' 1 
18* ' To communicate * , * 1 

, 19. Improves coMaunicati^n problem; deaf only see visual portion of class and 

. tteough interpreter gets at least some of Lhe lecture portion 1 
20* Only way* to cossaunicate with students 1 
21* Need someone to interpret both ways - instructing #and asking questions 1 
22* Makes it easier t^ communicate with the deaf ' - 1 

^23. Whenever a student appears not to understand, I use ^ an Interpreter to clarify 1 
*24» Communication - interpreter is indispensible ^ - 1 
' 25* COTmunicatlon » • 1 

26. To get the subject mar<"er across - - 1 

27* Helps In coimunication of students* needs and desires tr the teacher, ^ 

Sometimes their written language is riot clear to the t acher. / 1 

SEATTLE ^' 

1* Communication ^ - 3 

2. tcmaunication - they are like a tutor - same person in several classes - good 

understanding of subject matter 1 
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Table 

In What Way Interpreter Md is Valuable (cone,) 



SEATTLE 



3. Impossible to coumunicate without interpreter at a rat^ tli^t is acceptable 

to rest of class 1 

4* Giving instructions and going over class material - ihterprctor is essential. 
Those interpreters who do moxe than just translate what th ■ ceacher says are 

really valuable 1 

5. Impossible without them ' . 1 
6/ Essential unless teacher is able to sign 1 

7. 'laterpreter can explain in the deaf person's own language - time factor - 

interpreter can sign faster , "1 

8. Helps in communication ^ 1 
9* Communicate fluently with deaf students 1 

10. Speeds up teaching - have been very cooperative in getting interpreter here 

when most needed ^ ^ ,1 

11. Communicatton - my interpreter has the course himself - it helps 1 

12. Has established rapport with the student; can identify when the student doesn't 
. understand; knows the student fron previous quarters; knows when to feed in 

more information in order to get student to understand; knows when to explain 

or when the students are responding inappropriately; saves time 1 

1?*, Cos^unication - some are excellent, spent extra time individually with students 1 

14. Necessary for lectures; material is somewhat complicated ~ cannot always be 

demonstrated ' ^ ^ 1 

15. Communication - they uncterstand the problems of the deaf; iriterpreter can 

recommend some changes to implement in "the class ^ ' 1 

16. Communication ^'repeition of material ' 1 

17. Essential to comunica^on - allows deaf to participate iiv class discuss-ion; 

interprets for films ' 1 

18. To exj^ain to interpret and reverse - interpret in, class I 

19. Basi^'^or communication ' 1 
20* Consnunication - in every way ! Students can ask questions through interpreters 1 

21. Get across information ~ some are better than others 1 

22. " Communication - has to be a go - between ^ 1 
23., Makes" it easier during lecture;- during lab no need. - It *s -individual 1 

1. only means of communication between teacher and student " 2 

■~ 2 4 facilitates and speeds communication ^ students look to interpreter for help 1 

3. *!I^lps in explanation of high tephnical areas; with a large nuaaber of deaf 

students, individual attention 1 

4, Not as choppy as teacher wouJd be giving them. Interpreter gets message 

across clearly. 1 

5* Would be impossible for the student to progress as rapidly as they do now "1 

6. Cotmnunicates for the teachers ^ 1 
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Table ^1 



In Ivhat Way Interorater Aid Is Valuable (cont.) 



TVX 



7, Helps with student's reading and vriting and the area of vocabulary, 

8, Explaining - all knowledge student gets comes through interpreters 

9, Can conduct class as if deaf student is not present 

10. Facilitates coBdunication - most interpreters want to know about area to aid 

student better 

11. Spends less time to explain what he meant with interpreter. Interpreter 

comunicates her thoughts better to deaf students, 

12. Mi^i^h easier and quicker to get message to deaf student 

13* Tutoring aid provided by interpreter is a help, especially with vocaublary 

14, Saves time in communicating - prevents loss of attention on part of hearing, 
'S'tudent 

15. You ha^^e someone right there whxj hras receptive and expressive deaf communication 

skills 

16* Interpreter puts over the explanation of the various teachings 

17. Interpreter has good knowledge of deafness and deaf communication - inter- 

pretation word for word and pure interpretation (sufestituion) 

18. Couldn't operate without one unless, he (teacher) becomes a good signer, 

19. When there's one deaf person in a class, an interpreter is needed to make him^ 

feel more like a part of the whole ' * " - , 

20. Before class began, he went through outline with interpreter so that she 

would prepare student about day^s lesson before the^class began* 

21. Communication is speeded up during lecture and vidso-tape sessions 

22. Speedy communication 

23* Before I took sign language I needed an interpreter to 'cotmaunicate to the 
^ students 

24* Facilitates bridging coimnunication gap; a must to coiimunicate instructions 
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Table 42 

Reasons Teachers Seek Out Interpreters 

DELGADO 

1. If student has not done well on an assignmeut, attendance, make up work, 

low grades - ^ .1 

2. To find out information about student problems student may have * 1 
3* If student isn't doing proper amount of work 1 

4. Find out if students understand the material • 1 

5, Dress, conduct, woVk of student ^ 1 

6, Never had to, butjif situation came up when interpreter needed - enrollment 

problems i 

7 . To communicate ' 1 

8. Make sure teacher is meeting needs of deaf students; if they understand the 

material ' 1 

9, If student is behind or absent, to interpret special information; to ask 

questions about the student 1 

10*# Inquire about student- * 1 

11. Class Problems ^ 1 

12* To correct the student *s drawings; inform him of something wrong 1 

13, Important points to get across " 1 

14* When a student wants to know something in particular 1 

15* To make sure there's no problem in, understanding assigrasents 1 

16. Sometimes when it^s hard to get through' to a student; rarely, but it does 

happen 1 

17. If student falls down in tests - late or absent from class; depression of student 

in- class, personal probl^s 1 

18. In classroom if it appears students don*t understand (but student usually 

goes to interpreter before going to teacher) . " 1 

19* When student, appears not to understand something important 1 

20* Any problem, la- x^at ion to the deaf student, understanding the subject matter 1 
2rl. If there is a problem with a student (not completing work; absences; late 

to elass) ' , 1 

22. Problems of student ' 1 

SEATTLE 

K student late-to have her ^explain directions that may not be on the papers 1 

2. see if students are getting materials 1 

3* about required written work given daily - to discuss student's performance 1 

4* student not up to date on required mafterials 1 

5. to ask if the films are valuable* Always include students in these discussions 

to ask about assignments* Important to know if they understand 1 

6. Find out if student understands subject matter - 1 

7. Student ^s progress and understanding of material , 1 

8. Particularly hard mater ial-labwork; concerned if student was getting the ma 

material / 1 
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ReasoUvS Teachers Seek Out Interpreters , (cont.) 

SEATTLE 

9. Communication gap-nieaf student doesn't see© to understand soroecWng, Talk 

about job opportunities with the student* ^ 1 

10. To get more information about the student and his problem 1 

11. Not getting proper results and feels interpreter can help • 1 
/12, Related to students* work 1 

13. In RelatlonFhip to the course content « * 1 

14, Try to help student with the subject matter* Things that might help student 

in their vocational pursuits, i 

15. Personal problems of the Student (injury, one time) ^ 1 

16, If there is a problem-examination, tests, etc, - 1 

17, Find out what teacher, interpreter can do .to help a student who's having 

trouble 

18, To inquire if student understands material. If student needs additional help. 1 

19. Quality of student work ^ 

20. Requests meeting ' ^ 
. 21* Because student hasn^t studied as shown through assignments or quizzes 1 

TVI 

1, Problems in getting through to student; tedhnical information that is difficult 

to get across; new vocat>ulary ' ^ 

2» If a student is having trouble grade-wise or is showing some other problem 

(had bad attitudes and cpuldn^t ^et along with other students) , 1 

3. If there will not be a class or the students are going on a field trip; just 

general information; behavioral patterns, academic progress 1 

4. If student is doing something wrong or unsafe, I contact interpreter to explain 

or if student is having a particular problem ^ ^ 

5. Student may_-:hAV.e to tfake a written test - needs interpreter ^ % 1 
' 6. Discuss student academic problems; to tnarease laotivation, class attendance, 

work accomplishment ^ ' , 

7* Testing, quest lectures, field trips and anything done.in the ^uditoriina; 

I speak to them' about student progress ^ V ' ^ ^ 

8. Mainly to explain something to deaf students ;r%talk to interpreter about academic 

progress of deaf students . ^ ^ ^ 

9* Special message to the students ^ ^ 

10. To get more complete informntion on student progress and interest, attendance 

^ problems and class attitudes that might contribute to -roblems 1 

11. To ask interpreter to coraunicate for me; X can sign but it saves time if 

Interpreter signs for me^, especially ^technical language , 1 

12 ♦ To put over a poiA or portion of a problem; academic problems with students 1 

13. Student has diffjfculty with' particular aspett of subject area; provide general 

infoxTnation oy testing ^ . ' " ; 

14. Assignments missed attendance t>roblems, coming late J^o clas.^^ 1 

15. Get feedback "on sttidents' understanding of the material and my te4ching pace . 1 
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Reasons Teachers Seek Out Interpreters « fcont.) 



TVI 



16. To facilitate understanding .of subject Batter 1 

17* Help'in interpreting aubject 'matter 1 

18* When I can't understand what the student is trying to say; tell interpreter 

^- about .student progress ' 1 

19. Problems of vocabulary, tardiness 1 

20. Student not understanding subject matter; absenteeism • 1 

21. Clarify instructions, answer questions student has; clarify lecture material . 1 
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Reasons Interpreters Contact Teacher 



DELGADO 



1. Problems of student 

2. If they see something in class they want to discuss ^ 

3. To check about how, student is doing 

4. Problem with student, sometimes not related to the course 

5. Complaints 

6. Class notes schedules, homeworks, make-up work, etc. 

7. If student wants to see instructor or has problems-c5.arif ication of class 

notes, etc. 

8. Class problems - discuss legel problems, absentee ballota . 
Material to be covered on tests - when tests are scheduled - outside assignments 
When student wants to discuss something, or know something 
Spend extra time with student ;■- personal problems of student 

To make a suggestion, ask question for student, to give insight to a particular 
problem a student may have 
13.' When student isn't doing,- will and wants extra help, etc. 

14. If s'tudent has problem understanding - some interpreters have not contacted 
^ at all ■ 

15. \;iarity in as'signn^nts ~ • ■ 

16. If student has problem with schoolwork 

17. If a particular problem of a s_udent occurs - absences, etc. 

18. Contacts concerning grades, Courses , advice or scheduling,, etc. 

19. Problems student is having in sp^ecific area 

20. Wien'a student wants to know something in paiw^cular 



9 
10 
11 
12 
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1 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

1- ' 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

■1) 
1 

1 

1 

1 



SEATTLE « , • . 

1. Questions of 'the students , I ' ' 

2. Tell things that, teacher should be ^re of -to suggest disciplinary measures 

for one studenV'who cooes in late| to inform teacher of. problems that might 
come up in class because student is deaf 

3. Feedback on what's happening - how it's going 

4. Pass on Information frcmi the tutor. Certain d.'^f iculties student is having 

5. Requests a meeting if he sees student is, doing poorly 

6. Progress of student -absences of students 

7. Students ha^'e asked "questions ^ 

8. Assignment clarif ica<tlon , ♦ 

4. If student isn't making satisfactory progress - _ , 

10. To discuss student's psrformance, grade, pass/fail, etq._ 

11. To inform of the situation - why student is in the class - talk about deafness; 

questions or comments of the student , ^" 

12. If a student doesn't understand .■ ' 

13. If they see a student is having trouble 

14. Student problem I 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1. 
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Reasons Interpreters Contact Teacher <'cont.) 
SEATTLE • . ■ ■ 

15. If student has a particular probl^^ e,g, ^personal, scholastid problems* 1 
16» To ask questions, clarifications-same thing as from a hearing s6ijident ^ *1 

17. Requests of the students --review of subject matter - reassurances of student 

status • I , * I 

18, To see how students^ are doing \ 1 
19* If studint has expressed a problem to. interpreter feels the teacher should 

know about it. " - ' ' . 

20. 'Related to student .work ^ ' ' . - X 

TVI, 

1* Makeup assignment for student , * 1 

2. Student is having problems in related class * ^ ♦ 1 

3. Talk about interpreter scheduling - . 1 

4. To get answers' to student *s questions ^ ^ , . '1 
5* Questions of deaf students about procedures, etc. , 1 

6. If student doesn^t understand material, doing poorly onf tests, etc, 1 

7. some remedial problem - how can I ^plain something better to the deaf students 1 

8. Sitting arrangements; , for purpose of more detailed definition of terminology;/' 

if they ar^ aware of a problem. a student has \ 1 

9. Information or explanation of vocabUlary or particular method 1 
10,. To clarify some aspect of subject matter for students ' - .1, 

11. Interpreter tells teacher when shie.fee^s that the student doesn't understand' ' 1' 

12. Must be informed to translate to student; to ask questions that deaf students 

have asked her , , , , , 1 

13. ^' Administrative type problems - student to be excused for interviews, etc! 1 

14. For answers to questions asked by deaf and for clarification of instructions 1 
j5. Explanation of drawing -geometry problem solving " 1 

16. See about changes in schedule at the beginning of quarter; interpreters ask 

about student problems ^ ^ • ' 1 

17. vflien a student is going to be missing from cl^ss; gives me a view of deaf student 

progress or ^S^here his hfiad is at*' * * ^ - ' 1 

18. If there will not be a clafes or the students are going on field trip; just 

general information; behavioral j^atterns; academic progress , . 1 

19. Student is having problems in class or related area ' ' 1 
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Improvements in Teacher/lnteroreter Coonpratlon and roTwnunicatlon Te^^ch^r WoulH quooVst 



r 

DELGADO •, 



11. 

1 V. 



16 



1. Interpreter needs textbooR; needs to talk more; be more honest with each other ^ 
' about feelings in class <- 

2. Maybe orientation session again - I don'^t know enough about the deaf to know it ^ 
. interpreter is good , or bad , ^ .i . i i 

3. Need to know in beginning of semester when interpreter will be available i 

4. Interpreter must have background knowledge and interest in stibject area ' I 
5.. Maybe some of the teachers could improve; if teacher, is doing her job, ^ ^ 

interpreter is doing hers , . , • 

6. Keep sgme interpreter from previous "sessions - in order to build upon their ^ 

knowledge ■ of terminology,; etc. - ^ 

7. (Incera^ week 'discussion with interpreter and teacher about classwork-any^ ^ 

problems that interpreter sees ' 

8. Interpreter musti have good humgre ;. interpreter influenc.es ' students more than ^ , 

the' teacher does, she 'does 99% of the work ' - , 

9. Interpreter should interpre" every thii?g; promote communication between teacher. ^ 

and students ' ■ ' ' , , j ' • *. ;. 

10. Should be effort made to <4evelop signs for scientific .subject^; interpreter 

' sWld inquire, as' to how student is^doing in tha^ class; interpreter should,. ^ 
make' effort toSeek out, instructor ^ i j„„ 

Specialized interpreter,- i.e.^ interpreter should have background knowledge 
of subject ;^interpreter should inform teacher of background information I 
Interpreter should know...the mater;Lal and "have knowledge. of terms; a short ^ 
. hand" vocabulary for sign language • ' ^ , . - ^ 

13'. ." Interprefer should take the course before being allowed to interpret t.ie ^ 
' course - not necessary for- credit 

14. Maybe make sure the inferprfter assigned to English cour.:;as are adequately 
.prepatf^d in the subject matter " ^ 

15. Not enough interpreters for the college . 
Interpreter shouldn't start off cold; rather, .have seme backgroun^, or course ^ 

work in account ii>g 



1 



SKA TTLB , / . 

\ I . None ' ' , ... * ' 1 

Me^t wtith interpreter before quarter begins , ■ 

3. Working together to develop new signs - meeting before new quarter starts 

about the materials which will be covered - Also to^ decide how much time ^ 
interpreter could spend with each, student . u 

4. Interpreter should have the techriical background. Interpreter has to be . ^ 
' learning or have learned the subject „^„^o■r " 1 

5. Pre-sctool meeting (before quarter begins); especially for a new interpreter 1 

6. Evaluations of cou.rse; mote communication between teachers /interpreters as _ 
■ ' auarter goes along; some sort of critique after course between teachers and 

^ Sp^efers. Wr^Le -down things that are good and bad. Teacher is then able ^ 

to refine course ^ - ' 
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:mproven.e^ts in Teacher/Intgrpreter Coopera t ion and "'Communtcatlon Teacher Would Suggest (cont.'*' 
SEATTLE i • . . ' " ■ , , 

7. Interpreters who know more about 'fehe subject matter , 1 

8. None -- can't get any better ' ^ ^ 1 ^ 

9. Schedulted taeetings (maybe once a week) to discus's students. Set up interpreter 

' tor specific fields-specialists ip the subject area 1 
.0. Scheduled meetings would bfe helpful - sign language class for teachers 1 r 

[1* Haven *t really userf the* interpreter in conferences with ttie-4^af students 1 
2**. Definite time to talk with interpreters - * JL , 

13. ^More training and practice in signs-A special vocabulai?V iist for baking terms "1 " ^ 

14. to know sign language on the teacher's part and get more ' information about - 
students ' ^ ^ ' . '1 

tutoring service with compentent tutors. Interpreter knowledge in the subject 
'area althougti this is probably iJifficult * 1 " ' 

6.. The interpreter ability to'handle sign language inust be at'a high level of 

' proTlciedcy - ' , 1 ' - 

7. Would like to video-type lessons and have them interpreted ^-^^ , 1 

18* Teachers learn 'sign language - ^ / 

19* . More opportuni^ties for teachers to learn sign language, Moi?e c^mfeact with * - 

* students daring learning of sign language. -More individual instTuctx<^n in 
, sign language . ^ . ^ ^ ' 1. - , * 
*,^f possible, like/^o see interpreter chosen on basis^ of knowledge of course ' ^ 

work* Continuataon'^f .classes; i*e. interpreter for same courses for seV^fal 

.Quarters ^ , / ' ' * ^ 1 , 

- '* ^ < ^ ,^ * 

1- none ' . ' * ^ * ^16 

2. Problem qf scheduling-can^ t get an Interpreter - doesn* t "l^now how this*can be . . 

remedied, ' * ^ , / ^ ^ > 1 ' 

3* Fre-quarter orientation fpr interprete^r concerning course Work ' ^ . 1. 

4, In.iihfe classroom it is adequate ^ * 

5* More time provided to .instructors to develop working relationship wiph de^f 

students and interpreters ' * • ' '1 ' v 

6, Interpreters got bored sitting in the typing class when there is no- /communica- 

tion (when Kids are -typing) , . ' \\ : . 1 

7. , A formal meeting, perhaps once a month, ^among interpreters » teachers and 

prog-ram, he^ds ^ > ^ ^' . v ,* , ^ X S ^ 

8* Good cooperati on-raaybe should have some special help sessions with just teachers, - 

\ interpreters, and students » ^ , ' ^ - . . 1 y 

•91 'Need for more interpreters ' ^ ^ i ^ 

0* Interpreter should Tcno^^- the subject matter; I try to keep the ? jn^ interpi'eter 

♦ for a full year '\ ^ ' - T * * 1. . 
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, ■ Reasons Teachers Contact roims^lntf^ \ k 

!• Student not up to par in work t>r» attendanc^\ • ^ ' - 1 

^2* Personal^ social, academic problems of students ^ ;» ' 1 

»3., , Class attendance - academic ini'splaceiaent , ' ' — * 1 
^"4,^ If student appears not to care about, course; doing poorly - usually mention 

^this to interpreted first * . ^ \ N;^ ' . ' * * 1 

5* General iaft>niation about deaf students , ' • ' .1 

Cheeky on sti^ents; absences^, student is behind, ^special help ^ 1 

, /. ^ Disciplinary'probleios if there are any , ' ^ ,i 

8. Grade Trouble ' ^ / ^ ^ ' "7 " \ ' ' 1 

9, If ^ there was -a student problem ~ not ofteiv now - seldom have, problems 1 
iO* ^ When something comes that involves itfore than^subject matter • . 1 

S^TT^ ^ ' j . ^ ^ / / ' * ' 

1. How\;^tudeQts are getting along • . ■ ^ ' 1 

^2, ^If one particular problem with a stTident (behavior)^ if we. get' "a request for " ^ 
job placement * * . ^ ^ ' * 1 

3. Checking up ^n graduaj-es. See if I can help with unions, etc. Problem in 

class* with deaf .student ^ ' . * - - { . 1 

4. ^ Student 'problep with ^lasswork - student has a work goal that is out of line - 

I ' unrealistic goal- - wanted to find 'out how this goal was acted upon 1 

5. - Jo discjuss a pax*"iraiar s^^udentts performance in a coufse-ask about thein^* . - 

' Sosls ' • , . ' ' J , . 1 

6. ^ out. where the stWent stands as far as \heir employment is concerned - ' 

; ^ ^falkin'g about gitjting empl^oyment for the studen4:s ' . ' , ,1 

7^^ 'Probl.ems J I '^an* t solve myself , ^ • ^ ' « 1 

8.. " Wlien a student is ready to >be placed ^ failure in, tests ' \^ 

/ ^ - 4 * — . ' * , 

TVi ' ^ . ■ ' 

1, . If r have to order supplies that would €ome from Division of Vocational" ' ' . 

Rehavllitation (be funded, by) ^ * . . '1 

2. ' Absenteeism;, suggestion for student ^tq come in for extra work . • 1 
3» Attendance, probj^s^in clas,s and in related classes ' \ 1 

4, 'To go along with student for job interview ^ • 1 

5, About attitudes, attending c^ass, involvement in sport activities; sometimes 

job placement - ^ 1 

6, Student problems-absenteeism,* perro^al problems, giTl^iend, car problems . 1 
1* If student- has m:^3sed class, possibility of a job, an evaluation of student 

prog^ress \ , ^ * ^ * 1 

8, Only if there Is a problem with a particular studen't . f . ^ 

If I feel a student is having exceptional "problems - will discuss the possibility 
of placem^ent in a different area or find but the core of th'fe student's problem 1 
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Reasods Teachers ContacJ: Counselors, {c6nt,) 



/ 



lO, Behavioral and academic problem - stop by office to tell someone is doing wdlK" 1 
^f,\If studen-t-has" a problem in class, regarding vocational placement • ^^^-^ ^ 

? ^2* Spoken( to- thteiQ aboutipob placement " # ( ^ ^ J^' 

lik' Majo^ jjrofclent-student getting too far behind in clWs « - / * * 



To report qn degree of progress tudent' is making f 



^15. I Find out' .hdv lEhe student is doing throujghout the entire pr^dgram^, attendan&e 
\ , ^ problenfs , ^per^onal problems ^ ' y ^ \< * ' ^ 

16\ Student attitude, attendance, illness, 'i^rfonnanc^ . * - . *' ' 

17, Sees great academic' or behavior changes in d persou'-erratic attendance pa'ttdrn 
IS. Talk about son^thing like a special proj^t being done b^ deaf students thgt 

* will be used for the deaf program, * * "^Vj ^ " 1 
19«^ Attendancej, tardiness problems, trouble wi^th^ahop projeqt;/poQr grades^, student* 

' ^doesn^t understand " » ; • * f . » > . , 4 

20* Academic /firc>J)lems , personal probiems, pers oial "hygijene . ; * 1 

•^21, To determine procedural factors - speak to them about job placement > ' ^ . 

•procurement of tools through the program fo^'the student _ ' 1 
* 22, ^ Behavioral and academic problems - when there is no interest and no performance; 

maybe someone is not ffut out for clas*^; stop .by to say someone Is doing ^ « 

* good job ^ ^ ■ ♦ ' 1 



1 

1 . 
1 



* ^. , • * ■ Table ^6' • '-. •/ ' ' 

• * ^ " / R^a.%ons^Counseidr^ Contact Jeac^eF. , 
V ' ' * . * — r— - — f~ — -I ; ■ — — — — ^ 

i' 

" 1. ,Finil oiil how^st^^dent* is d'pine * L ' 

2^ AttendalK:e, grades and performance .of student - " ' 

Vrob-lfefxi^ with' student attendance; to chec|c out student perfoWiance 
# .^y.'Basl'C 'problems (personal^ problefns) affecting strudent grades' 

5. . Sched^iling, attendance ' * - . . 

6. ' Ciftck on student ; absences , student is behind, special help . ^ ^' 

JS)^' potentials of student . * , " 

8. Discuss comaon^ problems al^ng deaf students ^ * - ' 

9, Contact about abse^qces ; 'to find out how»st^<fent is^doing 

10, ' Checl?*on students '.J|^ttendance work . • 

11. Inquire about students*- any problems witb a particular student 

\ ^SEA3•TLE ' \ . ^ ^ ^ 



1. . To find^^Cit if atudent might be able to return to home and help his^ own people 
_ 2* *Drop in ''occasionally to check on students^ progress, ^future plans for students 
3.. Student usdally. goes to counselor firsu then contacts teac^ier (grades, place-- 
-medt) ' ' * ^ , * 

Stu4«nt progress-registration ' • • 

5, Chect oh -progress* of the students with the students' permission 
Progress inquiries-notif ication 'of presence in 'class '(to observe students) 

s7'7* %f s]^udent 'is hjt^^g difficulty ^r panning stta^ent program ^for future -quarter 
' 8* H^ene^ji*^ i^ormation aWtkt studentj,«^er£ormance 

* 9* Check' on kids — see how they're db^g ' - ■ ' ' 

fG. ' €heck oti students* - absences ^ 
, 11. Current cyr^ prospective students . . ' . w ' ^ * ^ 

12. Ascertain proper placement of students* "reassurance" meetings, with. students 
f3* for infoAiatioty aboutsa student performance 

14, flo ask about' Student 's ability to ^move into another course-^rogre^s 

15. ^ /Check Dn.fk^ogre^c of student; teacher having probi^s \ y€ 
167 Wondering ^low studertt is f getting along. 

17* Check on well-b^ng of jstuden4:s, see how they are adjusting to class 

1. Student problems, absenteeism, personal problem - girlfriend, car problems 

2. r Td see how stu^nt,j.s progressing ^ 
3,, Student aaademlc ^difficulties , absenteeisms l 
4* Financial, pdrs^na^ or academic probiemi of .students 
5* If the student must be gone for the day 

6. Questions about how student is doing in class - teacher is informed by the 

counselor • 
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Improvem ents In Teacher /Caunse}>6r Conm^TinirarloD anH .<^oop^ration T^acMf^r ^'^.^^d ^ugpest 



DELGADO . 
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*Duty^ counselor to^ coj^tact te^acher ^bout problems of deaf student 
2.^ Sdhobl should lefe^ teacher know wi^o ,Solinselor is for student in his^' cl 
f should be available at time' ^tuden^\ is enrolled in his class 



1 




3 
4 
5 

8. 
9. 

10=. 

11* 

13. 



r 



mefe^ngs - ina> 

After miB term exams, counselor fhould yeview grades, ^tc, with tfie» teacher - ^ 

should seek o^iS^the teacher , - * m ' ' ' ^ ^ ' , * 

Teachers could le^rntbdsic sign , language - should have* scheduled meetings \ , 
Counselor should ^get /informaf ion about student Xo teacher ^ ' 
More contact obviously - all teachers told who the counselors fo; .the deaf are,'" 
'where the^' are,^ phone^#*s, etc*' • * . , ^ , . 

Should be scheduled appointments (once every six weeks - a't Ifeast a phone call). 

Counselor ought to let teacher kpow if student brings a problem aboilt^clas^ 
Should be a formal meeting ^ at least a cOuple times a semester • ' ' \ ' * 
Should *3et up meetings with counselorsi' , .\ - . . 

More placement into jobs| 'try to find area where the deaf students dan function 
without a handicap; e.g., a hi^h noise situation / ^ 



1^ 
1^ 
1 

:i ^ 

\ 
1 

1 ^ 

1 
1 



14. ' Counselor perhaps should get information about students to teacher 

1. ' Counselor s.hould contact teacher or make his name known at ^ least. Maybe a group ' 

meeting of teachpr^# whf> haVe deaf students c*oordinated by a counselor * . " 1 
2* Ha^ to be some i^rB^nent, Kids are not progressing in the technical areas. 

Interpreters »and tutors appear not to be adequately prepared themselves in 

technical area. . ^ ^ . ' ^ 

3. To know more -about 'individual students before the quarter begins - . ^ 1 

4* Depends on interpreter; would like £o know counselors" are available. Counselors' 

are third -parties . I^phasis should be more on interpreter/student/teacher 
* ' relationship - ^ ' ^ , ^ 

5* Would like "to-dcnow more ^ about the background of deaf student in the class, 

partlcu-larly in the area -of .skklls or other handicaps ' ^ . ' 1 

6. Orientation fo^ teachers in the regular program during workdays before school 

actually starts. Notification that dea^ student will be in the class before 
^ school starts , .1 
7*. 'Not necessary to see a counselor. Tell interpreter and she transfers the 

information to a counselor ^ . *4 V 

8. 'Should have , scheduled meetings at least 5 times^qu^rter like, the counselor, 

\ ^ Come ""in and give background on student; suggestions for the teachei/ ' , 1 

9. ' As long as counselor. is available^ this is sufficient. ' - 1 
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Impmvementa in teach er/Counselor Communication and 'Cooperation. Teacher Wquld Suggest (ooot. 
SEATTLEL ^ • . ■ ' ' ■ . ■■ ■ . - 

^ « * " . * ' .• 

li. -'Place should be a -combination of counselor for the deaf and a counselor .from" ' 
• • f •the' p^rtlc^ular subject area; help the student ^ into a certain area; a 
conference af least twice a quarter. If a teaciier|.gets complaints about 
a- teacRer, the te^achei" should be notified, ^kybe a counselor should visit 
•> tl)e fclasses . , 

11. Meeting for raaetlng's s^kJ'.not necessary. Just knowing the personnel is - - 

V available if there is a ptoblem is sufficient . ^ 
l^. More follow up qn progress/achievement of the student, more discussion of 

student's g^l^ and >objectlves. . ' , - ^ ' * 

13. Don^'t feel there is any value in conmunicating with counselar' unless there is 
.'^a liunjan type" problem.' Feel counselor should talk to students not to'^ 

instructors. . ^ / ..*.,■ 

14. .CottnsSlor should come into -the classroom andNnake suggestions to teacher,s a^out 

,ho^^ to deal with the students. ' % ^ ■ / ' 

15. Ifoye frequent input about the deaf program to the teachers in the college. 

16. More , personal dontact with employers by' a counselor, 



1 
1 
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1*^ tnfo^pi student of whal: to expect in^course and industry before course begins'' 
^ More time available to cojnmunicate^- ' ^ 

Pre-quarter meeting to discuss student^ I will have in cilass - problems, ^ 

abilities to expect * ' 

Functioning well as'is . ' * ^' 

By understanding a little bit more about thk background of student (family 
.prabiams, etc.);-^ould help in dealing with^student ^ 
Shoilld "do-^^ie re^arch into area that students can be placed* What are the 
^ limitations of deafness in the coiamercial art field?* Counselors should! focus 
the deaf, student into an area in. the field* rat^her than deal with it in a, 
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Reasons Administrators Contact- T^^chftr 



OELGADO 



Personal prob^ams of'student affecting his performance ^ ^ 1 

Progress reports on student; attendance ' . > A 
. 1. Discuss students in general f; * * • 

4. ' To check on students - job potential - proper plac^m^'t ^ . ^ 1 
^3, To see if all is O.K. ^ith a particular, student - cli^^out instructors to 

see if they are doing their job , ^ 

6. Any major problems that mig\it%rise in the program i ^ 1 

\ 

SEATTLE ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' 

4 i, , Check up on students' performance _ ^ ^ 

*2. Prospective -^students _ * r 1 
3. Meetings^are intermittent can*t reaai^er what they are about; perhaps about 

' interpreting servlp& . , \ 

.4. attendance, check-^p on student 3. .an^ problems' ' . ^, . ^ 
5.. V^arious institutions that are interested in the program; seek information about , 
\ this particular subject area, ^To set up meetings with representatives of 

various programs; fo explaiA about depar^Bient here ^ ^ ^ 

e* Student problem in matter of instruction or ability ^ 1 



Tvr 



1. Academic difficulties ) * |. 

2* General - see if all is alright j ^ 

3. Administrator contacts me just to say ^ello, to introducers new student, to 

show the facilities to someone . % - | 

4* Check on student progress I ' ^ 

5, Expertise in media, development of progi:aiiis to explain deaf progr^ 1 
6* Primarily, to introduce a new student ' • • 

' 7* To explore ideas of n^w skill areas for^deaf student 
8* More'^or general deaf news (school newspaper) and personal information on 

studfent ^ . ' 

9, ^Scheduling; classrocm activities ^ 
10: General information - tall him good things about deaf program 1 
,11*. Seeks me out for special art projects for the deaf department 1 
12* , Attendance, tardiness problems, trouble with shop project - poor grades, 
student doesn*t understand 
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DELGADO ^ . ■ . , 



Reasons^ Coun^glors Contact Admlnistratfrs 



. 1* generally to dig^uss how deaf- students are doing 
2* diffi^^lty schedull:ng interpreter 

.3* ^^s a \^ole about. the program - have a special interest 

in ^^the program . * V > 

4. when student is ck)ing pporly * " ^ o 



SEATTLE 



••X 



1. check up on student's' performance 
' "" "2. tb ask for more .sign language cliasses / " 

3. 'personal pVobleius^'of the' students ' placement of the student 

follow up - curiosity about, students who are employed 

4. student's problems in matter ^df instruction or ability* 

HI - ' - ' 

^ 1.' academic dif ficxilties * f - 

2. .student progress reports or if need to know something about 
" 'deaf people from othe'r states like different signs used 

3* to seek information on students who have been placed out of 

state ' * ' ' . ' 

'4. to keep interpreters that have had the classes before, • 
^ ^Most ptoblems. handled through counselor 

5. if visitor goes through schoql, she takes her down to meet 
^ Administrator not usually administifative , just casual" 

6. counseling session to h^Ei^^student in class f 

7. administrative reasons, grijnarily 

8* .student problems or ways ,t;o help jtudent do a better job 
^ in course; use oj new material 
- 9* ' concerning the overal objectives of the program for the 
, ' 4'' deaf in gi^articular skill area 

10/ more fqr general deaf ^ news (y^s pn scl^ol newspaper) and 

personal information 911 student ^ 
1] * media^. proj^ect relating to the deaf piigram but not directly 

to one student * ' f ^ 

12, seek him out to tell 'him good things about deaf programs - 

general information 
13* attendance, tardiness problems, trouble with shop project, 

poor grades ,\3tudent doesn't uf^erstand . * 
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- 

Impravements Teaiiher Would f?u^y,est jn '^f^Rchf^r / .^f^^.inistrator Coopevp.tion and f'o^rpunic^tio ^ 
^ *• 
PELGADQ 

1. A planned meeting of . some Vlnd. Teachers who have deaf students invited to 

to see the program facilities and meet the preople, ^ , 
'2. Administrator should keep cabs on the counselors and what they aire ^doing with t 
the /Student. Not as Important for teachers to cqmniunic^te with the adrainis- ^ 
trator. Meachers ,who Jiave tleaf students could pbssibly meet with the admini- 
strators. Some kind of guidelines for teachers (when they encounter problem? - 
^ suggestions for the teacher;; introductory course on how to relate to 

deaf students. S , . ^ 

3. Better handling of forms and reports - repotts should go ta deaf program as 

well as department heads. ^ ' , 1 / 

4. Get together occasionally and have things .explained to the teactfers ;\ more 

communication between the teachers and the deaf program, " 1 

5* Administrator of this particular program should get more Involved in the * ^ 

progVam and with his st'iidents; not enough personal interest in the staff and 
students. ^ , ^ 

6. They ought to organize some kind of program to acquaint the regular faculty 

about the goals of -their program - set up meetings w^th counselors^, etc- 1^ 

7. Try to mak^ , texts available to interpreters - for rfie Interpreter to take 

home and study - notes kept in a library or reference, room* 1^ 

' SEATTLE * ' ^ V * ^ 

— . . ; ^ ^ I • ^ . 

i 1. Counseiors could do the contacts » ' * ^1 

^ , 2, Feels he is very cooperative but generally works through a counselor regarding 

students ' , % ' ?* 

3. Not necessary-counselor should be able to tAa care of the problems* 1 

4. Feels that reports of the interpreter are fei more important than any meeting 

set up with administrator or counselor, \ 

5. Doesn't' see a need for a meeting with him. ^^ny things can be handled on 

a lower level* * ^ ' . 

Adeqfuate now, if needed kpows where they are. % j 

7. If needed, to know' that they are available, ' . | ^ 

No suggestions-just to' be available. ^ ^ * 

9. No need to talk with him, the more we ^^an tre^^t a deaf^student like a hearing 

student the better ) ' 'I * *' , . . * ^ 

10. ^[ethod of grouping accl^rding t^ student^s ^ia^ties should be ijnproved* 
Jl. hfore feacher training* in sign language * 'Fewer people' in sign language class 

or' more teachers - too crowded now; need more, personal contact in sign 
^ language class. " ^ " * *' • * 

12. More informatiofr about services available in or4er to take advantage of them. 

Perhaps discussion about student 's ^performance. p 

13. Might be some type of protest to place stuclents.* Notification that deaf 

student will be in the clas&. * . * 
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Improvements Teacher Would Suggest In Ceaaher/Adminlstrater Cooperation and Communication (cont . ) 
TVI ' i. 



1, Providing feedback to teacher, ^egardingiplacement of student.- ^ * ^1 

2, Maybe a periodic meeting (at least once- a year) with all deaf prpgram staff 

and teacher^^j^rp^ose to describe the program *s goals. . " - ~ 

3. Inform student of what "tbo'e^ect in cdufse and industry before course begins* . 1 

4. Some feedback on placement research so that department can develop some 

* ^ appropriate ii^aterialg; ^nefed a better employment picture. * 1 

5/ Pre-quarteir teacher/counselor/administration, meeting - inaybe special meeting 

in summer /problem of -tiise here. \ , ' L 

6,^ If teachers a^e going to deal with the deafi, the administrators should require 

the teachers to maintain a proficiency Tn signs. v 
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Additional Information and Conmients 



DELGADO 



1. Counselors should cieck with the teachers more often. Teachers 
pould make some periodic reports on the studerits to the 
counselor's* If student is Iiaving problems, teachers shquld . 
be made Bware of this. Counselor should encourage students . 
to air their problems* 

2* ^oor attendance of deaf students at student professional 
organization tneetings, 

1. A pleasure teach^ing deaf students; deaf students haven't been 
the best or the worst;' I like fhem. 

4. I feel interpreti?rs should be given full-time status; they are 

the^ ki*y to the whole program; get more money and 'fringe 
benefits; .good program and productive program* 

5. T feel that the administrator probably gets around to meeting 

with each student at least once or twice each semester* He 
has -In the past and should now* I feel there has been a lot 
^ oJf progress in the past five years* I would like to see more 

interest in the deaf cosanunity — ^would like to see more adult 
<deaf people enroll in the program* . I would like to see more 
schools like this throughout the country* Small minority of 
. the deaf are capable of attending a University or Master's ^ 
program of any kiad* Deaf deserve more praise and complin^nts* 

6. Hearing, students get a lot out of de^f student's "oral" reports. ^ 

Impressed wdth facial expression and gestures and their role in 
.communication* Very Impressed with the program* 
7* Weekly tests are good indicators of how the students are doing* 
^ I think<^it*s more Important to be a good teacher than coimnuni^ 

eating with counselor and administrator. Host of my former 
^'^ deaf students^ got good jobs* I feel talents and interests 

should be the* determiners of a student's program* Some (not 
many) of the deaf students have been misplaced. Some very 
.smart boys Have' been in plrabing or something -like that and 
could do wall in other things* About 20% are probably misplaced. 
Maybe lp% of these are placeci by their counselors™maybe 10% are 
ift^the wrong program because of their own doing. 
8* A worthwhile pr?ogram but TOre commCinication* 
9. Worked out very well in this situation* In a work sicuation, 
proves deaf can function on a level with hearing* 
10* Try to improve |he courses to meet the demands of industry^ I 

try to tr^at'the deaf as I wuid all other people* 
11* Overall picture— pretty good job of keeping track of the.ir students* 
Hard to keep track of students; unless student is doing poorly,- 
I won't seek him' out* Most students' at pelgado tend to do poorly* 
Wiole classes are lo^ performerse — hard to say deaf student is 
' any worse. Only students who stand out are outstanding performers 
oKn other way around* Concerned with developing capabilities to 
perform more than "brain power**' Not sure what the aim of the 
deaf program is here—to go on to a four-year program? to produce- 
technic,! ans? Should be made more aware of the aim of the deaf program 

EMC , , . -o; 
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y , , Additional Information ^nd Comments (cont.) 

* DELGADO ^ . ^ ^ ' 

l.r. InteVpx^ers must have the' capacity to understand the subject matter. 

^ 13* Whole-heartedly in' favor M the deaf program here and I favor complete 

^-" ^ ff^ integration of the* deaf students wtth hearing stud-ents;'- 

14, (aad to. see the program here-'-needed--should be more around the 

^' ^^^^^^T-" Hope it continues— ^njoy deaf students. Good Workers. 

15. Tendency to think deaf students need more attention which may not ' 
5 , nece^sarilv be" ttere. . , 

16 • Average of ^eaf students has been higher than hearing students. 
•'Very enthusiastic about the deaf program, 
^ 17, .Would like to se^' the progr^ continued—a good program* 
4 18. Some previous vocatipnal training with deaf children before teacher 
can accept a* job' at Delgado. Perhaps a short introdiictory coxirse 
, ' in sign language, *Beaf kids come in on their own more often than 

hearing kids,^ Most commercial artists in New Orleans need a Master's 
to work her^, ,Not enough places in New Orleans to employ all these 
^people, Ratio^oi designers to sign painters is low. Instructors 
; Instructors should know some basic communication skills. If there 
is an assigned time for instructors to learn sign language , they 
would ♦ / , , f 

' I feel fortunate to have the students, so far. Attendance/, grades, 

performance are all good* ' / 

20* I use the board a lot—put key words^on the board, I f^el there's' 
very little coiraunication between self and deaf students. I 
feel the deaf have not been ^deguately prepared. I have been 
Instructed to treatj»*thsm the same as other students* -Haven't 
Seen taught (or haven't learned)' syntactical English. Syntax 
is completely wrong* Hearing students don^t have that problem. 
' If the program Rigidly enf breed the equal standards, a large 
proportion wouldn't pass. Still, it's not their faultt 

21. Good to use handicapped people in certain jobs. .1 want to 'help 

people find where they fit. Deaf students are good students in 
general* Very happy with perform^Lnce of de'af students.' More , . 
pub^licity and public relations work for the deaf program. 

22. Trades where they are given a set of specifications aqd have to 

Come up with a 'product to meet them are good for cfeaf "students . 
Those formerly in the program have been good and sought-after 
employees. 

23. It is disarming to v/alk into class and find deaf students Vithout 

. prior knowledge. Shpuld be some notification .that deaf students 
• and interpreters will be present, especially for nev; teachers. 

f , - s ' 
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Additional Information and Comments (cont.) 



1: Keep^it goingd Deaf should !\ave equal educational opportunities. 
2,. Limited experience—Tnust have a well-feained interpreter*. Would 
good to have interpreter who is knowledgeable in th,e subject 
' matter'. Should h^ve som^ prior warning if there is to be a 
^ ' .deaf student or students in the class, 

1^ PsychoDbgy of deafness in £>rienta?tion course is especially ^good. 
i^-X^^f all the administrative offices in the college, the prograu 
" *?ror^ the* deaf- ^eems to be the best, leadership, is of ultimate 
^importance and J^l^feeJ. the *deaf program has that le-^ ^ership, 
/ ' Industry's response to these deaf people has } as 
mine-— have had mi administrative view of the -TUw-it oppor- 

* ' tmiities flpr t^'e'deaf-in the past,>ut I have changed my mind 
7, ab<^ut this. Administ'rdtor her^ has changed his' mind about . 
. the ' success^ of thfe deaf program*, ■ 3 ' feel industry's response 
is changing* Many-' deaf , students are' now doing a good job 
and will change attitudes industry has 'about th^ deaf* Welding 
department has placed^ 11 out of 12 students-one dropped out 
befo^ his trainine was ^'ccmpleted* 
4-^ Wonderful program.* Enjoy^workiog v/ith- them* 

interpreters have, been excellent* ' ' ' . - . 

Somef*lil:erature should be sent to instruptors about deaf students* 

Information- sent about what serv^des are available* 
More jcbitmiuni^ation witli the depai;.tmrat might help — willing 'to help, 
Don^t feei the job is i?eing done In my^rea — "missing the boat^^" 
somewhere aj,q^ig the line* Periodic meetings among student/ 
"tutor/teacher/counselor to try to find o^t where the problems 
- lie.,. J . ' 

Welding teachers go out and find jabs^'^or the deaf kids* Not really 
p^art of their, job* iPlaced all' deaf students that went through' their 
program'/ \5hQle program has people who are very cooperative* Deaf 
, ; program here better or^ganized than program for hearing students. 
'Reg^irding* piacement-^r student do^esn'tgo bo work, you are not 
accomplishing the goal. I feel that people with authority should 
" ' support the deaf and help th#n to get jobs .and be better accepted* 
/ J €ity'aiid stat^ should ,hite more deaf people*.. Deaf ' need someone to ^ 
' .^'^go to bat*^ for^tftem. • I am really upset about this prdblem. I am 
, , not condemning the deaf program^ but the school authorities ^ and 

bureaucrajis^. • ' , % - * 

10. .My first encounter with dea*f students*- -Would like some ^eedback 

I from the deaf , students* Fantastic project. ' ' ^ 

Yirst experience mth deaf students. ^ If the student I have was* totally 
dea^, ^lrhaps-would.>want more information, but my students can partially 
hear» • ' ' . ■ . , 
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Additional I nformation and Comments (conr,) 

SEATTL E 

12. Feel it's successful now. Proven by people being able to find 

employment in their area. I have made video tapes of lessons — 
' helpful Jor student to go'over lessons many times* Cooperation 
b-tw^.en 'interpreter arid teacher on their own. I plan tc do more / 
this. To make up a reries of lesson^ in this department that \ 
designed for the dec.f . TV tapes—also audio for benefit of I 
Htjaring students, 

13. Oua*t skimp on the interpreters. Sometimes hard of hearing are put 

into a class withcut interpreter. They are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. Must have interpreters for these people also, 

14. For the interpreter to passion any important information from the 

classroom to the deaf program administrator, A problem that has 
come up~irterpreter had to leave because of illness—hard to 
) "re~educate'^ the new interpreter, I emphasized field trip activities 
for the deaf students. 
-^5. Deaf have poor background, especially in reading—lack of comprehension 

perhaps due to lack of experience in life, A credit course for students 
in sign langyfage. More hea:;ing sttidents would interact if they could 
sign. A*ge;{eral education credit elective. Any criticism of teachers 
should be brought to the teachers directly, then to deaf program 
supervisors (fy the interpreters)* ' Observation dimes should be set 
" up, I have not been notified in the past of visits. Interpreter 
didn*t have a chance to show^a true picture of her skills. Neither 
of the deaf students in one class meet the speed requirements for 
this course. Sending out people who are not qualified is^poor for 
the school, the teacher, aifO the student. Rather have the student 
take the. course twice i;han going into a higher course unprepared. 

16. I think it's a strong program. Should maybe be more time spent in 

conference with only the deaf students and the teacher and the 
interpreter* Attendance well above average, 

17. Improvement would be to have the instructor competent in sign language. 

More effective and less costly in the long run. 

18. Absences are less with deaf students. Highly inotivated™a pleasure 

to work with the deaf* Well-organized program in the college! 
Work hard to help the students. 

19. I feel the ^program definitely pays for itself, both financially and 

humanly, 

20. To compile a dictionary of terminology in drawing for 'the student 

would be helpful, ^ ^ I 

21. r also have soxm deaf high school students here. 3 hour per week program. 

Also a counselor who works with these kids* Subsidizing students is 
bad for the school. Only reason stucients come to school is to get the 
money. I think the deaf program is great—very progressive program 
hero. 
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SKATTLt: 



22, Sampling — students scheduled to try different areas during prep" 
quarter, Adralnistrators come over during ^hat time and talk 
with instructors and discuss each student. I have taken -a'class 
in sign language. Deaf students also help with signs. Willing 
to take anather course in signs if given- for credit.' An orienta- 
tion for video tape teachers involving movies, sign language— all 
aspects of deafness* I would like to see another class In advanced 
sign language of f ered"^ f or credit. Also off^r sign language class 
for regular students. 
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1. I think the program is terrific It gives these students a chance 

to learn a useful trade and become an asset to society. They enjoy 
what they are doing in the school and are able to get employment ' in 
the field they are trained tor. Which makes, them a part of the work 
force that helps build a useful life for them and their families'. 

2. Should have a better selection method. Should be able to keep up with 

the hearing students in math^ especially* Should select a person 
who is really interested in this area and wants to go into this 
field when through with school* 

3. Deaf students do not have good language backgrounds. Improvements 

should be made in lower schools — not good backgrounds in math. , 
^. Deaf kids cannot' understand what they .ere reading. You giVe them $ 
jobs and they do them well — on tests, questions are asked about 
that job and cannot be answered. Real problem with reading. 

5. Specific units of study can be developed for definite areas of 

employment. The curriculum should be more specific for these areas 
and more in depth; i.e., airbrush retouching and illustration, ^ 
technical illustration for publication, etc. 

6. I teach better because of handicapped students— -I pace myself, use 

overhead, prepare my materials better-make more connections and" 
assume less. 

7. St. Paul TVI is doing* a great job for deaf- people, not only in prepara- 

t^'oA but also in overcoming their communication barrier. 
• 8. Should be an hour alloted'each day so interpreter and ^student could 
have tutoring time. 
0. The program for the deaf is an outstanding program. It is good for the 
deaf student as well as the. comfaunit>* and its citizens. The teaching 
pace in a hard of hearing and hearing cl^ss should^ not be slowed because 
of the hearing— in many cases it is. The classroom environment should 
be much like the '*on the job" supervisor/worker environment. Too much 
signing and too great a dependence on interpreters could create an 
artificial class setting. The deaf could have difficulty adjusting 
to the job. More time available for teacher development and training 
aid development. Great programi ! - a * 

Students do a better job when tracker shows personal interest and desire 
and ability to communicate rather than going through an interpreter. 
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Table 52 

Subjects Interpreted at Each Program 



DELGADO 


# 


SEATTLE 


// 


TVl ^ ' . 


'English 


6 


Typing 


16 


Graphic Arts 


Orthotics /Prosthetics 


4 


Accounting 


4 


.Physics 


Drafting 


3 


Baking 


3 


Machine Toql 


Printing * 


3 


i^elding 


3' 


BusS.ness ^chines/ 


History 


3 


Drafting 


2 


General Office 


Biology, 


2 


Recreation Tecf^ 'ology 


2 


Practice - 


Electricity 


2 


Office Machine 


2 


Di^wing * 


Sociolx)gy 


2 


Instruction of Sign ' 




Drafting 


Physics 


2 


Language Glasses for 




Geometric Dimensions 


Mathematics 


2 


Staff 


1 


/^Industrial' Humaq, • 


Algeb ra 


2 


Interpret for Staff 




Relations 


Accounting 


2 


meetings , job inter- 




Cabinet Making ^ " 


'Graphic Arts ^ 


2 


views, and coordinator 




Reading 


Bookkeeping 


1 


Of intefprete'i 




"Typing 


llata Processing 


1 


services 


1 


'Wedling 


C<^struction Costs 


1 ' 


Communication Skills 


1 


Highway Technology 


Unit Record 


1 


Blueprint Reading 


1 


Pro*duction Art ' 


Business .'^lanagement 


1 


Auto '^ody 


1 


Hotel and Restaurant 


Trigonometry 


1 


Speedh • 


1' 


Cooking 


Computer 


1 


Job Sampling 


1 


Carpenter's 


Library Science 


1 


Xmerican , Institution 


1 


Matlfematics 


Business Communica- 




Chemistry 


1 


Business Mathematics 


tion 


1 


Environment and Han 


1 


Printing 


Shop Safety 


1 ■ 


Carpentry ^ 


1 




Clerical Practice 


1 


Data Processing 


1 




First Aid 


1 


Sociology 


1 




Personal* Finance 


1 


English 


1 




Business ^fethematics 




Mathematics 


1 




Business Law 




Zoology 


1 




Personal Development 


1 ' 


Reading 


1 




ChemL^try 


1 


Language 


1 




j Esychology 


1 


Adult Basic Education 


1 




Art 


1 


Business and Environ- 




^ ^> 


Cooking 




TCnt 


1 




Health » 


1 

JL 


Heavy Duty Diesel 


1 


I 


Filing^ 


1 


Horology 


1 




Typing ^ > * ^ ^ 


^1 


lUs^tory 


1 




Cabinet ''taking 


1 


Psychology 


1 








Physics 


1 








Family Life 


1 








Science 


1 


vf 
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' 

: Additional Comments 

^ • ^ ' ^ . ^ ' " 

There is a need for more trust among staff members, more confidence in others. 
Hotter coimnun|cation is needed among ^staff members, 

The atmosphere and rapport between administrator and ^ther staff members 
(Including interpreters) sometimes is cool and strained, I wish that there 
were more a Reeling! of cooperation and oneness, of purpose but apparently it 
is covered up' at times by secretiveness , pettiness, and apparent distrust 
and competitiveness. Perhaps this is to be expected, I don't know^ 

ATT L£ " ^ '[ . \ 1 

T tMnk it's a great program. It's really new and has a long. way to go, ^ut * 
It ^as a really good start .'^ I would like to see mor^ counselors that are 
uuaJlfied to work with the deaf (if they, started this in schools before the 
dea-f kids got to college .age, we wouldn^t have the problems we Have now). 

Ir.tcrpfclers s,hc>uld be permitted to exchange student ' information more freely^ 

wUJj instructors. ^ f ' ' ^ ^ ' 

The emphasis should be put on vocabulary building for deaf students and 
inte/preters. Interpreter training should be instituted. Once a month there ^ 
ire^.tarf meetings that 'pertain to all of, the staff, and they are very informative* 

Our staff gets along very well with ^ach other* ^ ' 1' 

I would lirke to develop videotapes for trainlng#of interpreters. Money is jae%ded 
Uo do this (the staff wants to^ do this™there is no in-program opposition). 
Also, videotaping of classroom lectures with interpret 'ng services.' ^ 

IVurking at Seattle Consniinity College is a very satisfying experience for me*^ 
l\'t. nade many new friends and broadened my knowledge in many ways that would 
otherwise h^ve escaped me, 

r enjoy t^e job /and love wj^rking with deaf students. I think the head interpreter 
^ is terrific (the} job can be very tirii^ at times). . ^ 
» ^ • 
1 feel the prograjn is very successful* The students grow and develop their * i 
,^ 1: lining and, job skills well here as' well as learning independence, self --confidence 
and. working "and mingling with tHe hearing students.' The hearing staff and 
student body also come to understand about dafness and deaf individuals. I 
v« u/ r.iuch enjoy interpreting and find the experience of working with the students 
,nnl i lassos fuirill|ing and satisfactory. • ' ' 

J Uiink ifuit itie program" at TVI is great hut I would like to see the deaf (with 
internre ters) enrolling in many more schools and unlversibiep . 
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